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THE WHITE BUFFALO 


CHAPTER I 
OFF FOR CENTRAL IDAHO 


A LONG and forked young figure of a cow- 


boy, in a tall sombrero, stood poised near 
the corral snubbing post, a lariat loop in 
one fist, its coil over the other arm. That youth 
—Sid Colvin, of Colvin’s Ranch, Gila River, 


Arizona—eyed the bunch of raw broncs crowd- ° 


ing along one fence of the corral with vigilant 
scrutiny. Jed, the horse he wanted, was in that 
bunch. They had been hazed in here off the 
stock range by the Colonel’s cowmen the day 
before. They had been enjoying a whole sum- 
mer of free life in the mountains, were all full 
of the Old Nick—and it was time that Jed 
realized what he was on earth for! 

The bunch exploded into a wild gallop as Sid 
stepped toward them a few paces. Yelps of en- 
couragement came from Scotty Henderson and 
Big John sitting on the corral fence, Indian war- 
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whoops from Hano and Niltci. The broncs 
thundered by, wild-eyed, hoofs flying in a cloud 
of dust. Sid’s arm flashed out and his long legs 
braced against the shock as the lariat loop shot 
out low over the ground and sneaked up to just 
naturally snare one of those broncs by the fore- 
feet. For a stride or two he galloped on, tail 
up, neck arched—then he crashed to the ground 
and Sid was upon him in one swift jump, landing 
on his head, a throw of the lariat bight hog-tying 
his two flying hind hoofs. Before that bronc 
knew what had happened to him his four feet 
were tied in a knot with a second rope, a hacka- 
more bit had been slipped on his head, and Sid 
had shifted position to his withers, where he sat— 
to give him time to think it over. 

Jed craned his neck and looked around at Sid. 
There was wonder, astonishment, and a sullen 
anger in his brown eyes as they looked enquir- 
ingly into Sid’s gray ones. 

“Well, old-timer, it’s you and I, you know; 
and we’ve got our work to do,” said Sid, by way 
of making conversation. ‘You don’t know you’re 
an Arab, Jed, do you? and that your real name 
is Seglawi Jedran, and your pop came from the 
Syrian Desert, where he was worshiped by a 
whole tribe of Bedouins?” 
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Jed made a frantic effort to get up and fight 
at this soothing reference to his ancestors, but 
Sid sat on his head, gently but firmly, until that 
impulse had evaporated. 

“eave him in the saddle, Scotty. Give him 
a sniff on it, Sid,” directed Big John, who was 
always master of ceremonies where “‘hosses” were 
concerned. “That thar’s Bells’ colt, boys, an’ he’s 
risin’ four years and chock full uh orneriness.” 

The giant Montanan twisted elaborately at the 
heavy biack mustaches that adorned his leathery, 
hawkfaced features, as he gave this adverse opin- 
ion on Jed’s disposition. Bells, Jed’s mother, was 
a “critter hoss,’” pure and simple. She knew 
cow; knew every trick a steer could put over— 
sure camped on their hocks from start to finish! 
From her Jed would inherit every propensity 
to buck and sunfish and act ornery, Big John 
opined, even though he admitted he might get 
fire and brains and endurance from his great 
Arab sire. 

Scotty Henderson jumped down into the corral 
with Sid’s saddle on his arm. He was a sandy- 
haired and freckled youth of perhaps nineteen, 
and had been Sid’s chum since school days. Les- 
lie Henderson, as Scotty was called by grave 
adults back East, was Scotch in descent and 
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showed it by a pair of particularly pertinacious 
blue eyes and a tendency to hang on to an idea 
most exasperatingly. Our readers may have met 
him and Sid before; in their famous hunt for the 
Ringnecked Grizzly, or in the Navaho ruction 
over Niltci’s black panther, or perhaps during 
Scotty’s desert trip. to the silver mine of Red 
Mesa. These adventures had extended over 
three years. They had occurred during that 
precious formative period between seventeen and 
twenty when the bonds of friendship are sealed 
for life. Sid and Scotty had become almost like 
brothers. Together they had chosen their 
careers; for Sid, ethnology, for Scotty mining. 
Together they had taken the first steps in their 
chosen professions, during that quest of Red Mesa 
mine down in grim old Pinacate in Sonora. And 
now, as Scotty's home was on Colvin Ranch—his 
headquarters until the bankers back East could 
dispose of his interests in Red Mesa advantage- 
ously—the two youths had decided to make their 
friendship a permanent partnership. Both of 
their professions required exploration trips, what 
might be termed “field work.” Both required 
periods of recuperation, of study of Indian ma- 
terial on Sid’s part, and of sale of mines discov- 
ered on Scotty’s—for that youth had no enthusi- 
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asm for managing a mine, once found! So why 
not establish their headquarters here, on Colonel 
Colvin’s vast ranch on the Gila River in Arizona? 
they wanted to know. 

Just a year had passed since Sid’s loved and 
lost Pinto had left his bones in the Camino del 
Diablo during the Mexican row over finding Red 
Mesa mine. Sid had been riding ordinary stock 
mounts until now. As a consolation Colonel Col- 
vin had given him this colt, Jed, one of the few 
Arabs on the ranch. It was an experiment, cross- 
ing Arab on western cow horse, and Jed was ex- 
pected to make a great bronc. Scotty and Sid 
forthwith gave him the saddle to sniff; then put 
it on him and hauled tight the cinch strap. Big 
John threw in his quirt: 

“Hyar’s whar ye sits in either with th’ nurses or 
th’ angels, Sid!’ he cackled cheerfully. “Give 
him his bellyful of quirt, son. ’Iwell do him 
good.” 

It was during that recuperative period after 
Red Mesa that the Arab pony, Jed, was now 
coming into their lives by the persuasion of Sid’s 
lasso. Scotty untied the footrope and leaped 
aside. Jed scrambled to his feet in one wild 
thrashing of hoofs as one of Sid’s long legs flung 
over his saddle and caught the flying off-stirrup. 
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Jed kept right on up into the air—one tall statue 
of horseflesh—then up went his heels and down 
went his head and neck in a vindictive series of 
bucks. Atop of the pyramid Sid sat tight, right 
hand and quirt busy, hat flying in the breeze, left 
hand gripping hard on Jed’s neck-ridge. 

“Yee-aay—peeler!” roared Big John. ‘Stay 
right with him, son! Is it hoss-flesh or dynamite, 
Scotty? Search me/” he cackled delightedly, 
slapping a huge leg. 

Scotty ran to the corral gate so as to be ready 
to open it the instant Jed should make up his 
mind to bolt. Sid was saying nothing, his body 
limp and easy, his legs gripped on Jed’s chunky 
withers as the Arab-mustang bucked and crow- 
hopped and sunfished as if he loved Sid and all his 
outfit to death. Presently these traits of the 
amiable Bells subsided and Jed considered, breath- 
ing like a steam exhaust through wide nostrils. 
Sid felt him stiffen under him, saw his neck arch 
in the proud curve of the Seglawi Jedran, his tail 
curl in the characteristic Arab sweep. 

“Open her, Scotty!” he yelped, his long, lean 
face set and grim, and his black eyes glinting with 
excitement. The freckled-faced youth with the 
Scotch features shoved mightily at the gate. It 
creaked inward only just in time, and under its 
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high cross-beam shot out Jed. The wind drove 
in a gale in Sid’s face. One thing was sure—noth- 
ing in Arizona could catch that Arab! He heard 
a “Yip-yip-yeow !—Lettem ride!” from Big John 
fade away in his ears; saw the two Indian boys 
fall off the corral fence in a lithe dash for their 
ponies; smelled the sweet tang of sage over the 
vast flats of the range; and then he sat easy, quirt 
and reins in one hand, filled with the exilarating 
motion of being carried as in some fast car that 
had hoofs instead of tires. That was the Arab 
gait for you! and from what he had heard of 
their endurance, Jed could keep it up all day! 

Sid talked to Jed soothingly, for this burst of 
speed was pure temper and not done with any 
idea of pleasing the man of the pair. He looked 
back to see the great ranch house and all its out- 
buildings a gray haze in the dust, and four tiny 
horsemen putting out after him—Scotty, Big 
John, Hano the Apache, and Niltci the Navaho. 
Sidlaughed. Catch him!—they were losing, right 
now! 

He looked forward to where a great, green, 
pine-clad mountain hemmed in the Gila and 
marked the end of Colvin’s Ranch—and won- 
dered whether Jed would go over it or through 
it! The Yellow Bear clan of the Apache lived 
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up there, under the Colonel’s benign protection 
since losing their home at Red Mesa mine. They 
would like to see this ride; but it would be better 
to turn Jed north toward where the main herd 
of “cow-critters’” was milling and so keep him on 
the flats until he tired—if ever! 

Just how to do it Sid was at a loss. Jed did not 
seem to know that his hackamore bit existed. He 
clattered on and on, in a bee line straight for 
Chief Mountain. And then it was solved for Sid, 
in an incredibly curious fashion. A lone cow-crit- 
ter loomed up out in the sage. Sid knew him as a 
big, long-horned ‘“‘yak”’ steer so full of original 
cussedness that he kept by himself and would not 
mill in with the herd. The critter raised his head 
and stared hard at them as they came streaking 
along in his general direction. He did not like 
this clatter of hoofs, nor the cow-pony making it, 
nor the man on him, nor any of their works! 
Down went his horns and with a deep bellow he 
charged. 

And then things happened quite new to Sid. 
Jed whirled like a flash, dodged around those 
goring horns, came about so quickly as almost 
to unseat his rider—and then his teeth bared and 
his lips went back and he sailed after that yak 
steer with neck stretched out as if he meant to 
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eat him! There was a sudden champ of teeth on 
red fur as he caught up, a bawl of pain from the 
critter, who looked around just once over his 
shoulder and then put out across the range as if a 
demon were after him—which was nothing else 
but! Sid laughed until he howled, for Jed was 
not near through with that critter yet! He had 
forgotten he had a man on his back at all. The 
itter stepped lively out of the scenery, fore- 
-oofs pawing the air, hinder-hams rearing to lash 
out as Jed nipped him again and again. The fur 
flew; gravel flew in spurts. That critter dodged 
and twisted the best he knew, but Jed was camped 
right on his hocks and Sid nearly fell out of the 
saddle laughing to watch the strange chase. It 
needed only a pressure of the knee now and then, 
a word of command, to get them ‘workin’ on 
him” together. This cow-nipping trick was evi- 
dently a colt game that Jed had got somehow 
from the estimable Bells, Sid judged, but it was 
invaluable. He would make a cow horse in no 
time; was one now, in fact! 

He heard whoops of encouragement from the 
boys as together they hazed the critter along. 
A long, flat line of moving color, the backs, tails, 
and horns of steers, marked the main herd on the 
flats to the west. Cowmen were working them, 
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and the burly figure of Colonel Colvi- 
seen sitting motionless on his big roa) 
acacia tree. Toward the herd fled fra. 
critter. He had no idea of staying; 
only to take those hams of his out 
safe somewhere from Jed’s nippin«:. 

it he bolted, right near where the 

his roan; and just outside the mass 
Sid reined up Jed so hard he skid 
moment the Arab braced his feet, 
whether to begin bucking again or not. 
easy, letting him fight it out with him »:* 
went one ear and down the other. Jed wys thin 
ing. 

‘Made up your mind it’s a game, eh? And I’m 
part of it, Jed, see?” said Sid, talking to him as 
man to horse. 

Jed looked around at him. 

“Tl chase him out of there again for you, ii 
you want it,” his eyes said for him. ‘How abou 
hate 

“Nope, Jed— Have a bite to eat,” said Sid 
with firmness. There was a big thistle growing 
handy, and horses love thistles as much as donkeys 
do. Jed fell to on it; nor did he whirl and bol: 
as the Colonel rode up. As for this youth’s weight 
on his back—nothing whatever! 
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’*s this, Sid?’ asked Colonel Colvin. 
., 1e TI ever saw a pony chase a steer all by 
ue le You did nothing but sit tight.” 
“ety, father, I guess. This is that Arab 
= ae 8 ” 
aI recognized him. Well, he’ll be top 
. the ranch if he keeps it up!” 
~ Sernel’s shore said it, hoss!” remarked 
“who had ridden up, addressing his own 
"9 thitey. “That bronc’s shore one lil’ cow- 
: “You had a few more hosses like him, 
2, you wouldn’t need no men!” 
tat ave and the two Indians rode up, out of 
breath and full of exclamations. Sid eyed them 
happily. Pinto had been a great pony, but Jed 
was going to be a whole lot more. 
“You saw the show, boys?— Wonder what 
he’d do if we met a grizzly up in Idaho?— 
1 Chase him, I'll bet! They say Arabs have no 
* fear— By the way, father,” Sid asked his burly 
parent, “how about it? Any news come?” 
“Mail rider got in with our permit to-day,” re- 
plied the Colonel with an amused twinkle in his 
* eyes at all the young faces around him. ‘John 
you’ve got to be nurse to these boys again. We 
start north with the remuda to-morrow. Then we 
leave it and keep on to Colvin’s Station on the 
II 
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railroad. Hano, you and Niltci go with us: And 
both the dogs, Ruler and Blaze. Better get busy 
with your outfits, boys!” | 

Jed was treated to an exhibition at that news 
that must have made him think all his men-folk 
were loco! Guns whanged, whoops and yells cut 
loose, hats fanned. Sid, Scotty, Hano, and Niltci 
—even Big John—celebrated. Jed chipped in by 
going straight up in a complicated side-twist that 
was pretty to see. The Colvin Ranch was a wild, 
free place where a fellow felt good all the time, 
and it was just naturally all right to tear loose 
when good news came along! 

‘“‘Father’s close-mouthed, boys, and he loves his 
little secrets; but I’ve known about this for some 
time back,” explained Sid as they all rode back to- 
ward the big house near the river. “Remember, 
Scotty, how he bought Ruler’s pups when we lived 
back East >—We knew then for the first time that 
we were going out to Arizona. Well, this time’s 
like that. Dad’s been wanting to present the State 
of Arizona with a bunch of buffalo. I suppose 
you've heard of the Carlos Herd up in the moun- 
tains of central Idaho?” 

“Seems to me J have,” returned Scotty. “Last 
wild herd known, aren’t they? Sort of overflow 
from Yellowstone? I remember something in the 
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papers about it. Sports and guides all over the 
country were going in there to clean ’em out, as 
the last possible trophies in buffalo heads a 

“Shore that’s a shame!”’ put in Big John, who 
hated animal-killing unless there was a real use 
for it. 

“Sure was, old settler!” agreed Sid warmly. 
“But the American Bison Society got busy, and 
the State of Idaho declared them perpetually pro- 
tected. Father’s belonged to that Society for 
years, and he’s as interested in restoring the bison 
all over the west as any man. So he’s gotten a 
permit to take six of them for Arizona. We've 
got to rope ’em, or corral ’em, somehow, and 
then ship them down here by train. No one 
knows where they are now, except probably up in 
the Triple Divide country, a cut-up mass of moun- 
tains ten days in by pack train from the nearest 
railroad station. There’s bear and cougar and 
mountain sheep in that country—how’s that for 
hunting on the side, eh? And they say there are 
a few bands of Cheyenne in there, too—something 
for me, you bet!” 

Sid spoke with enthusiasm, for he was already 
becoming famous as an ethnologist. He had 
never yet had a chance to study the Plains Indian 
of the old buffalo days. Scotty echoed his joy. 
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He liked the bigness of their hunting trips, the — 
vast mountain ranges, the healthy life under can- 
vas and on horseback. He had a waiting period 
coming to him with the Red Mesa mine until 
capital could be raised for it back East. This 
vacation was just what he needed! The two In- 
dian boys grinned and grunted with pleasure as 
Sid went on outlining their plans. Hano had be- 
come his devoted friend since the Yellow Bear 
clan of the Apache had come to settle on Colvin 
Ranch. Niltci, the Navaho, was as grateful to 
the Colonel as ever. He would never forget the 
debt he owed over the Black Panther of the 
Navaho. Both were now among the best riders 
on the range. 

Big John came out of his silence after some of 
the excitement had subsided. ‘Waal,’ he 
drawled, “the older some boys gits the less hoss- 
sense they has, Whitey,”’ he remarked to his horse. 
‘“Reckon we gotta eat our sow-bosom an’ beans up 
in that country, hoss; to see Sid, here, don’t cheat 
the halter that’s waitin’ for him none, an’ Scotty 
don’t break his fool neck lookin’ for min’ral! I 
yallers was one good ole nurse to them boys, 
Whitey. They ain’t killed this cow-punch, none, 
yet!” 

They let him rave. 
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It was an inspiring sight next morning when the 
fall remuda started out from Colvin’s. A gigan- 
tic foreman rode ahead on Bells; after him clat- 
tered a long, galloping string; the chuck wagon 
with its five-horse team, the cook driving silhou- 
etted against the bare wagon-covering hoops, one 
sturdy leg and foot out on the brake, while be- 
hind that outfit rolled the bed-wagon, snorting at 
full gallop through the dust, and right after it 
the three-horse team of the wood-wagon came 
smoking along. A bunch of range and circle 
stock—two hundred head of them—boiled along 
in their wake, day-riders and circle-riders fanning 
their flanks. Everything was moving in one grand 
sweep; and far out in the van could be seen a lone 
horse standing on one ear, with a rider forking 
him and quirting like mad. It was Sid on Jed, 
_ who was just naturally working out a little of that 
Arab spirit of his! 

Scotty and the two Indians had nothing in par- 
ticular to do but keep their ponies right side up, 
and to round up Ruler and Blaze every time a 
jack-rabbit was sighted. The big hound had been 
kept in for the whole of the summer quail-season 
because his nose was altogether too uncanny and 
nothing could break him of dining off young quail. 
Blaze, the Airedale, had had more freedom, but 
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he too was spoiling for a fight. Both were wild 
with joy at the mere sight of the rifles slung in 
the saddle-scabbards of their men. Better than 
words these told them that the fall hunting trip 
had begun. A yearly event at Colvin’s—it was 
the year to those two dogs! 3 
The big outfit whirled on at a fast trot, over 
the flats for the mountain ranges. Sid could see 
cookee urging his team to a gallop every time 
they went down a draw, and then the ‘‘flunky”’ 
(chuck-wagon driver) and the “night-hawk”’ 
(bed-wagon) would whip up their horses and 
there would be another race. He whooped en- 
couragement, all alive with zest and enthusiasm 
himself; then would tell it all to Jed, whose Arab 
intelligence was fast teaching him his own part in 
this great game. They trekked fifteen miles into 
the hills, and then the big summer herd came in 
sight and the wagons were parked for camp. Re- 
lief-riders rolled their tails out to take over the 
circle-men’s work; parties started out for the cut- 
ting-grounds where new stock was to be cut out, 
roped, and branded; the big remuda had already 
begun. Colonel Colvin, after some last directions 
to his foremen and wranglers, rode out to join 
the boys, attended by Big John. 
16 
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“Keep right on going, boys!” he called out. 
“We’ve fifteen more miles to make to the rails!” 

Up through passes in the hills they rode. A 
stop for lunch; then an afternoon winding down, 
down, down, through great gray valleys dotted 
with sage and cedar and pinyon. By nightfall 
they were at a lonely little station marked ‘“‘Col- 
vin’s” on the map. A cattle car was waiting on 
a siding; up a gang-plank into this were driven 
the cayuses. Then arrived the jerk-water local 
which would take them to a Denver & Rio Grande 
spur to the north. 

It was two weeks later when the party crossed 
the Southern Divide into that grand mountain 
region which holds the headwaters of the Snake, 
the Missouri, and the Colorado in central Idaho. 
It was golden October, just before the first heavy 
falls of snow. Huge, snowy peaks closed in the 
horizon on every hand; down from them tumbled 
the immense valleys, Lambert’s pine, Engelmann 
spruce, western balsam, cottonwood, filling in the 
serried armies of lodgepole pine on their flanks. 
Sid sang happily as he and Hano, the Apache boy, 
rode ahead in the advance guard. It filled him 
with cheerful memories of his Montana days 
after the Ring-necked Grizzly, but this country 
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was softer and balmier—more suggestion of the 
Pacific chinook in the air—than with the Big 
River country of the Flathead further north. 

“Shore gotto put on our fleece-lined suspenders, 
Colonel, if this yere cold weather keeps up!” they 
heard Big John remark whimsically to Colonel 
Colvin riding behind them. 

“Indian summer! But we’ve got our work cut 
out for us before the snow comes, John. [I think 
we'll put the main camp down at the bottom of 
this ravine if the country looks good.” 

It did look good to Sid. They were riding their 
mustangs more than a hundred miles in, now, 
from the nearest settlements. Hano would grunt 
at frequent intervals and merely point down at 
the trail. In the forest path there would be the 
track of a mule deer, a black bear, a timber wolf, 
a mink, a snowshoe hare; now and then the lordly 
hoof of a six-point elk. These mountains 
abounded with game! Behind him he could hear 
the crack and fall of dead saplings, the objurga- 
tions of the wranglers as their long train of pack 
animals footed down the trail, knocking over 
small timber with their panniers. There was grub 
for a month in those panniers; the main tents, the 
hiking-tents for side trips, the Dutch oven, a big 
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camp stove, farrier’s outfit, ammunition, bedding, 
everything a party of men would need for a wild, 
free home in the mountains. 

And what absolutely huge fellows those moun- 
tains were! Fourteen and fifteen thousand feet 
to their summits, they were ten and a dozen miles 
down to their valleys. The ranges were broken 
and crisscrossed, some giving on Pacific water, 
some on Gulf of California, some on Atlantic by 
the tributaries of the Missouri. The Triple Di- 
vide Country, the mountain-men had named it 
well; rough and stern, but bountiful to those who 
knew how to live here. | 

By evening the main rag-house was up, the eat- 
ing tent, the wrangler’s teepee. A big fire cen- 
tered the encampment. Sid sat propped against 
his saddle with Scotty beside him, considering 
those steep ridges and precipices that towered 
above them so far that you had to crane a neck 
to see the snow line. 

“Pretty soft, old thing!” he murmured bliss- 
fully. “A month of this, eh?—I’m going to 
bring back a buffalo in each pocket!” 

Scotty grinned a dour Scotch grin as he went 
on greasing the action of his old .405 meat-gun: 
“Bout time I fired this old girl at something big 
enough not to blow up when she hits ’em! My 
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turn for a grizzly this trip, Sid,”’ he reminded his 
chum. 

“By George, you deserve it, Les!’ came back 
Sid. “I got old Ringneck’s scalp, and it’s me for 
Indian study, this trip. Father got the big yellow- 
boy over in the Grand Canyon—it’s your meat 
now.” 

The Colonel came over and sat his heavy bulk 
beside them. 

“Well, boys, we’re here!” he observed cheer- 
fully. ‘‘We’ll all have to scatter to-morrow and 
keep going until some one finds those buffalo. 
Sid, you take Hano and the little wall tent. 
Scotty, you and Niltci get out with the miner’s 
tent and try the valley to the west. John and I 
and the two dogs will try east. Make it three 
days for each party. If no one comes on that 
buffalo herd, report back here and we'll try some- 
thing else.” 

‘Any one seen any Indian sign?” asked Sid 
after a short discussion on the lay of the country. 

“Niltci did,” put in Scotty. “Moccasin print. 
Cheyenne, he said.” 

Sid’s eyes sparkled. “Me for that! Which 
way was it heading?” 

north 

‘‘My meat!” said Sid. ‘You'll find me there if 
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I don’t come back, father. They speak Siouian, 
I think, but Hano and I'll make out with sign 
language. I bet they know where those buffalo 
are). 

The great bellow of Big John’s voice broke up 
the conference. 

“Chuck pile!” he sang. “Come an’ get it, 
fellers!” 


CHAPTER II 
THE SIGN FROM THE GREAT MYSTERY 


yd ORRY, this is heaven!” 
(5 The celestial air of the morning was 


worthy to inspire Sid’s exclamation. 
Golden sunlight filtered through the balsams and 
hemlocks on the flat valley floor. It was a spa- 
cious country through which he and Hano were 
riding, the spruces not crowded, plenty of grass 
and elk weed, occasional cottonwood thickets, red 
willow along the course of a nameless stream that 
flowed north into the Salmon River. 

Hano smiled appreciatively and listened in si- 
lence to the notes of birds dripping down through 
the foliage. Save for the water ousels and the 
persistent whisky-jacks with which he had recently 
become acquainted, they were all new to the 
Apache boy. A strange contrast, those two 
chums; Sid with his long, aristocratic white face, 
long nose, mouth a straight line, big chin; Hano 
looking like a bronze eagle, with strongly hooked 
and pointed nose and piercing black eyes. Sid was 
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trying a most interesting ethnological experiment 
on him. He was describing a mountain goat, some- 
thing that the Apache boy had never seen; but, 
as the Apaches had migrated down through this 
country from the Far North in some early period 
of their history, there might be traditions of the 
animal in his tribe. As the very name of it did 
not exist in Apache, Sid was driven to use sign 
language. He made horns with his pointed fore- 
fingers atop his head and indicated the color black 
on the checks of his stag shirt. He pulled an 
imaginary beard and then signified the height of 
the animal with his palm. Then he rubbed his 
sides and pointed to the snowy heights, telling 
Hano both the range and color of the animal. It 
was the Blackfeet sign for mountain goat. 

Hano listened with the avid interest of an In- 
dian to the description of any new animal, but 
shook his head. He grinned and made the sign 
of the forked tongue with his fore and middle 
fingers. . 

‘Heap lie!” he laughed. 

*°S no lie, Injun!”’ guffawed Sid. Hano’s had 
been precisely the same reaction to his description 
of the mountain goat as the Blackfeet’s had been 
when he told them of the caribou. Yet the Apache 
were Athapascans. They must have extended 
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over the whole of the Main Range, from Atha- 
basca to Arizona, before being cut in two by the 
Siouian tribes of Blackfeet and Shoshones. Now 
even the tradition of the mountain goat was not 
on the lips of their old men. 

Said Sid: ‘Soon I show you one, Hano, and 
you can shoot him for a trophy.” They rode on 
up that immense valley, Sid observing the high 
flanks above timber line with his binoculars. For 
several miles no game was sighted; then Sid reined 
up Jed and pointed. Far above them on a moun- 
tain to the west were five tiny white spots moving 
slowly along, above the uppermost timber. 

Hano’s keen eyes had already seen them and 
he was full of excitement. A brand new animal 
was an event to him, something to be talked about 
in Honanta’s lodge back at Colvin’s. Goats were 
an old story to Sid; he had got his during their 
Montana trip and he wanted no more. 

“We climb!” he said, turning Jed off the main 
trail. 

Both Jed and Hano’s flea-bitten mustang were 
used to mountaineering and they went up sure- 
footedly as Sid led the way up an old elk path. 
Rapidly the valley dropped away below. Sid 
looked frequently also for signs of those buffalo, 
but any finding of them was pure chance; besides, 
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going up after these goats had a piquancy about 
it that he liked for no one could tell where the 
chase would lead them. Open bare spots, grass- 
grown, disclosed lesser green ridges about the 
size of the Alleghenies sprouting up all over this 
region. After some miles of zigzagging they 
came to bunch grass, ragged fields of it strewn 
with orange cotton-wood or “popple’”’; here and 
there thickets of lodgepole pine. The goats 
were still about half a mile above them now, in 
plain sight. One old billy stood like a statue, 
watching them. The rest fed along slowly, three 
nannies and a young bill. 

“We'll picket out the horses here. Give them 
something to look at,” said Sid. Jed and the 
mustang were pegged down. Sid drew his Army 
carbine from the saddle scabbard; Hano had one 
of those converted foreign rifles of Mannlicher 
action, good enough, but cheap. The two young 
hunters disappeared from sight of the goats, un- 
der a long rock escarpment, and then climbed up 
around it so as to come out if possible on their 
flank and above them. 

“Goat always run uphill, Hano,” explained 
Sid, grinning at the thought of being guide to an 
Indian of all people. ‘We climb that coulée; no 
Seg. lis.” 
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Hano nodded. In his thin white buckskins he 
was now shivering from the cold, but that was 
nothing to an Apache. The grass gave way to 
tiny Alpine flora as they climbed steadily. The 
only tree life was stunted Banks’ pine and white 
cedar growing close to the ground. The wind 
whistled sharply and there were patches of snow. 
Sid came out, puffing from short breath, at the 
foot of a tall rock chimney, a mere cleft in the 
basalt. Hano crept up to him like a cat, his rifle 
slung over shoulder by its strap. He peered 
cautiously over a bowlder. 

“No can shoot ?” he asked. 

Sid took off his sombrero and looked. That 
old billy was at least four hundred yards above 
them still, and he was looking right at them. 
What uncanny sense they had! No use trying to 
shoot from here! 

“Nope. Up the chimney, Hano!— Over the 
river!” chirupped Sid. 

He clambered up, driving his calked boots into 
the basalt on each side of the cleft. It was a 
hideous thing, that chimney! Bad as anything 
Sid and Niltci had tried in the Grand Canyon. 
Hano was making heavy weather of it, for his 
moccasins would not stick. Sid stopped to let 
him come up and pass. He noted, as Hano 
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crawled up, that the Indian boy was trembling all 
over, though his eyes were defiant. He was not 
used to these tremendous heights. 

“It’s nothing after your eyes get accustomed 
to things, old timer!” encouraged Sid. ‘‘You get 
above me and I'll boost you up.” 

Hano worked on up, Sid’s strong shoulders di- 
rectly under him. This chimney had a disconcert- 
ing way of opening out so that you could reach 
nothing but the ledges on one side; and then, too, 
its whole back was open to empty nothingness. It 
had a cheerful suggestion of spilling one out into 
the scenery, which was now only blue air! Hano 
muttered prayers to the Great Mystery, but kept 
on. Twice Sid felt his moccasin bearing on his 
shoulder and braced hard with his shoe-calks. 
And then they were at the top of the chimney and 
in a small nest of snowy bowlders. 

“Can do?— Me shoot’m?”’ asked Hano 
tensely. 

“Yes! Set fire to him or I'll cut off your shirt- 
tail!’ laughed Sid after one glance. The lone, 
sentinel billy was watching them and had not 
moved, but the flock for which he was responsible 
was strung out over the face of a perfectly im- 
possible precipice and now going up it diagonally 
at full speed. 
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Hano fired—and missed. ‘The big bill began 
to move. He turned and raced uphill at right 
angles to them, climbing up escarpments by the 
grip of his hoof-claws, running up unbelievable 
ledges. 

Hano planted himself in a sort of pyramid with 
an elbow-rest on each knee. For six breathless 
seconds his barrel hung motionless; then it rang 
out in the peculiar whip of the military rifle. The 
goat kept on. 

“Ugh! Soldier gun!” growled Hano, flinging 
down the rifle in disgust. ‘‘Me do more better 
with arrow!” He turned his back on Sid and 
humped up dejectedly like a_ spoiled child— 
through with the white man and all his works, 
temporarily! 

Sid did not laugh. He felt a vast pity for the 
poverty that could not afford a good lever-action 
hunting rifle like his own, one with sights that 
would not overshoot and a reloading mechanism 
that would not derange one’s aim entirely. He 
vowed to give Hano a repeater the first one avail- 
able about the ranch. 

“You hit him, Hano!” he said encouragingly. 
“T know that flinch that they give. But he’ll take 
some tracking. Come on!” . 

They climbed out of the nest and made for the 
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ledges. It was simply atrocious going, thin air 
on all sides but one, but Hano found a drop of 
the goat’s blood and his wild eyes looked fiercely 
at Sid. 

“We get’m!” 

“Sure! Take my gun,” urged Sid. 

Hano grabbed at it. He felt sore and humili- 
ated over those misses, and, Indian-like, blamed 
the gun. They followed the billy’s tracks over 
a saddle, a high windy field of desolation, all snow 
and rocks. Jagged peaks, dusted with snow, 
flanked it; and over toward them the goat tracks 
led. 

“Well, when he gets to the top of those he 
can’t go any higher!” laughed Sid whimsically. 
“You'll get another shot, Hano.” 

The Apache led on grimly. Presently they 
turned the wall and were looking down into a 
new valley, an immense brown basin far below, 
all green and gold in the sunlight. But they had 
hardly a glance for it now. Hano was pointing 
eagerly. His new animal was coming back up the 
precipice wall again, clinging to it like a fly. It 
was a game of hide and seek, for once over it he 
can double back over the bowlder field and do 
the same thing on the other side. 

“Shoot, Hano!” 
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The rifle bellowed. Billy staggered back, 
caught his foothold again and climbed on dog- 
gedly. Hano muttered fiercely and fired again. 
This time the goat leaped clear off the precipice; 
and down, down, down he went, striking the 
loose talus below, rolling over and over, dropping 
from ledge to ledge, reaching bunch-grass at last, 
where he lay a small white patch some two thou- 
sand feet below. 

Hano whooped and did a war dance. He had 
more than something to talk about at the lodge 
now—the horns and skin of that strange animal 
to show! 

“Well,” said Sid, ‘‘we’ve got to visit this valley 
whether we want to or not! Guess Jed and your 
mustang will have to wait!” 

They climbed down steadily for half an hour. 
The details of the valley became more distinct as 
they descended. It was dotted with Englemann 
spruce and Lambert’s pine, huge isolated trees, 
and there was much mountain meadow in the flats. 
A brook flowed down there, marked by its irregu- 
lar worm of red willows. 

“Bet there are trout there! She’s never been 
fished. Got hooks, Hano?” 

The Indian nodded. He always carried these 
things tucked away in his buckskins somewhere. 
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As he had no seat to his breeches, they were per- 
fectly safe! They reached the carcass of the 
big billy, and Hano approached reverently and 
made his usual Indian invocation, explaining to 
the animal’s soul why he had come to kill him. 
Then he examined with grunts of wonder the odd, 
wise face, the magnificent oval eyes, the glossy 
black horns sharp as daggers, the peculiar hoofs 
with big dew-claws provided with muscle and 
tendon for gripping rock, the long white coat, 
proof against wind and cold and rain. None of 
it was lost on the Indian boy, and it was all good 
as a circus to the observant Sid. 

“The Great Mystery is very wise!’’ said Hano 
reverently. ‘He has made here an animal for 
the snowy rocks.” 

For what purpose, Sid reflected, was one of 
those fascinating speculations for which humans 
have no answer. Like his cousin the bighorn, the 
mountain goat is a creature of the snowy moun- 
tains; but the bighorn ranges further and lives 
quite a different life. He does not like snow, nor 
seek it as does the goat. Hano knew the bighorn 
well, as the principal game around Pinacate, his 
old home in Red Mesa. There was never snow 
there, nor little water. Sid conceived that for 
every possible habitat on the globe the Great 
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Mystery had developed an animal suited for it, 
so that nothing be lost. That seemed to be the 
significance of this queer creature that Hano had 
taken as a trophy. 

He spent his time studying that valley through 
the binoculars while Hano was skinning out the 
billy. ‘‘My idea is, Hano, that we won't go back 
up there. You'd never make it, down that chim- 
ney! We’ll keep along about where we are, and 
then head east around the end of this ridge. The 
ponies are at about this height on the other side.”’ 

“Good,” said Hano briefly. He cut deftly a 
thong from the edge of the goat’s hide and with 
it did up the bundle of fur. Shouldering it, they 
set off. Sid made out several band of elk below, 
and one black bear who scuttled out of sight under 
a big balsam. Then he uttered his favorite excla- 
mation: ‘“Gorry, Hano! Look there!” 

His finger pointed downward toward a bunch 
of brown and furry objects grazing in the moun- 
tain meadow below. They were the Carlos Herd 
of buffalo! 

“Bull luck!” laughed Sid delightedly. ‘Can 
you beat it!” 

But he was hardly prepared for the exhibition 
that Hano gave at sight of them. His eyes 
peered intently for a moment; then he went flat on 
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his face, casting aside the goatskin bundle, kissing 
fervently the grass under his lips. Sid stood 
watching him. Hano was praying; some ritual 
of thanksgiving to the Great Mystery, no doubt. 
But he had not dreamed that the sight of these 
animals would affect him so. 

Hano at length raised his head and looked 
again, long and fervently. “White boy,” he said, 
and his voice was rich with emotion, “I have 
lived to see the beast of my forefathers! He was 
the Bounty of the Great Mystery, before the 
white man came and killed them all. It is good 
to have seen one now! I have given thanks.” 

He eyed Sid queerly. “Did my white brother 
see—anything else?” he asked, short-breathed 
with some strange excitement. 

“No. It’s the Herd, though. I see five, right 
now.” 

‘There was more, white brother! It is a Sign 
from the Great Mystery!’ exclaimed Hano ex. 
citedly. “The old men of my father’s lodge must 
hear of this. It was a little white calf, brother! 
It ran under its mother as I watched.” 

Sid whistled. An albino buffalo! Like albino 
deer and white black bear. They did occur, at 
rare intervals. To him this freak was but a scien-| 
tific curiosity—but how would it affect Hano? 
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Sid knew all about Roman Nose and the White 
Buffalo of the Arapaho. That freak of nature 
had occurred in Colonel Colvin’s army days, and 
it had been the omen of a terrible Indian war, 
the war that had made a great name for Roman 
Nose, that had brought about his death in one 
of the most magnificent of Indian charges. For 
a moment Sid lived again those days of history; 
saw that island on the Powder River; saw Gen- 
eral Forsythe’s command entrenched there be- 
leaguered by Cheyenne and Sioux and Arapaho; 
saw Roman Nose leading that fearful charge, the 
triple crash of the cavalry carbines, the indomi- 
table General lying shot in three places in the 
dugout yet still directing his men; saw Roman 
Nose and his best warriors topple and fall amid 
the cavalrymen that they had ridden over, and 
saw the great charge break and fail. It all passed 
through his mind in a flash, and then he faced 
Hano. 

‘“T—I don’t think we go back this way!” said 
Sid, thinking of those Cheyenne Niltci had re- 
ported. A queer hunch had possessed him; sup- 
pose, because of this white buffalo, these Cheyenne 
should be hostile? 

Hano was watching the buffalo herd far below 
and now he pointed. A small white object de- 
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tached itself from a brown cow and went gam- 
boling over the grass. Hano groveled. He did 
not know what this meant, but it meant something 
for his race, for the Great Mystery spoke to his 
people through signs and wonders like these. Sid 
trained his binoculars on the little calf. It was 
woolly and misshapen, with an absurd hump and 
most long legs, but it was pure white. He 
watched the little creature, fascinated. To him 
as a scientist it was simply a queer ‘“‘sport,” a 
thing that might develop into a new color-phase 
if there were more of them. He knew all about 
the experiments in breeding albino deer up in 
Canada. But, to Hano?— 

He handed the Apache boy the glasses. Hano 
took them and lay flat for a long time studying 
that calf as he played about and occasionally hid 
under his mother again. 

“FYe has red eyes, Master Sid! Eyes of fire! 
It is a sign. In the days of the grandfathers it 
meant that the Great Mystery was angry at us 
that we let the white man kill and kill and kill, 
until no buffalo were left!” 

Hano’s eyes flashed with anger. He was In- 
dian to the core, and never could he forget his 
people’s wrongs. 

“T must leave you now, white brother,” he said 
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suddenly. “I go to fast and pray. Then the 
Great Mystery will tell me what is this sign.” 

He picked up the bundle and began to climb up- 
ward again. Sid knew that it was useless to argue. 
Hano was stirred to the depths at being led by 
chance to see this sign, an animal plainly marked 
by the Great Mystery that all red men might see 
and think. He wished that he could begin with 
those very pink eyes that Hano thought so won- 
derful and explain that they were common to 
white rabbits, white deer, even white black bear 
—the usual sign of the albino. He grasped at it 
now as at a last straw. 

“Shucks, Hano! I can show you white rabbits 
with pink eyes, any amount of them!” he called 
earnestly after the Apache. “There are pink- 
eyed white deer, too, a whole herd of them.” 

The Indian boy stalked straight on, erect and 
scorning reply. The buffalo was a venerated ani- 
mal with his people; a white one an act of God 
demanding immediate meditation until the answer 
was puzzled out. Sid gave him up, presently. 

“Good-by, Hano! I'll look after your pony. 
Come straight to us at camp, though, when you 
are ready,” he called out. 

As Hano made no reply, Sid started along the 
mountain side according to his original plan. 
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Vague sensations of warning, his “hunch,” kept 
on attacking him as he followed along parallel to 
the basin of the valley. It was about five miles 
long, hemmed in on all sides by steep, rocky peaks; 
good grazing range the whole length of it. He 
saw deer down there, heard once the challenging 
whistle of an elk, and again further on saw more 
of that same buffalo herd. They must have in- 
creased to about fifty by now. For nearly ten years 
they had been protected by the State of Idaho, 
lost somewhere up in these mountains, their loca- 
tion known only to a few rangers. 7 
Still the sense that all was not well here per- 
sisted. Sid proceeded to analyze the “hunch” ag 
he loped along. It came through Hano, he recog- 
nized. He had seen how powerful was his reac- 
tion to the sight of that white buffalo; well, there 
were other Indians in here, the fierce and truculent 
Cheyenne, even now none too peaceable! Suppose 
they knew of this herd, and of the Medicine 
Buffalo recently born in it? And suppose they 
met him—coming out of this very valley in which 
the herd lived? Sometimes white men knew too 
much—in Indian eyes! It was inconvenient that 
any white man should know of the existence of a 
sacred animal like this one. White men always 
grabbed everything of value they saw, and with 
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scant regard to the Indian’s feelings in the mat- 
ter! 

Sid found himself reasoning like an Indian in 
this because he knew them so well. Neither he 
nor the Colonel would dream of taking the White 
Buffalo if the Cheyennes of this region venerated 
it, which, of course, they did. But how make a 
Cheyenne understand that? He knew the white 
man too’ well to believe any such friendly story! 

Sid decided that elementary caution demanded 
of him to scout inconspicuously, beginning right 
now, until he knew more about this matter. The 
thing to do was to reach Jed without delay and 
ride hard back to camp with the news of the herd 
and the white buffalo in it. Colonel Colvin knew 
the story of the earlier “medicine” white buffalo 
that had started the Cheyenne and Arapaho War 
and just how the medicine men had argued over 
its meaning. He would know how to counteract 
this! Sid looked up at the wall of jagged preci- 
pices far above. They were smoky with driven 
snow and not in the least encouraging to climb. 
Distances were so tremendous and wearisome to 
mortal legs in this country! Jed was tethered over 
there, down on the opposite flank, in a direct line 
over those peaks, but to climb up them—and then 
down again? Sid knew the appalling way preci- 
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pices had of stopping a man short and making 
him detour for miles. Memories of that goat 
flock crawling up invisible ledges on that side 
made him favor keeping on where he was. This 
way lay danger, mystery; but once around the end 
of the ridge he could reach Jed easily on this 
level. 

He went on with extreme caution, keeping to 
popple draws and lodgepole thickets. The val- 
ley below remained peaceful and unoccupied, save 
by its plentiful game and the grazing buffalo. 
After half an hour of high-ground going he turned 
the flank, hunted an outcrop of rock, and looked 
below. 

“Gorry!” he muttered. “If Hano had kept 
on!” 

That great valley running north and south lay 
below him. Here it widened in a big bend, and 
the stream made a loop enclosing a flat meadow 
surrounded by the mighty mountain flanks and 
snowy peaks. A waterfall tumbled into the 
stream at one point; big timber hemmed the 
meadow about in tall groves. 

And there were horses grazing in that meadow, 
and the brown cones of teepees rose in dots of 
color and plumes of lazy smoke on the edge of 
the timber. ‘The tiny figures of Indians moved 
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on the green flat of the meadow, attending to 
their horses. There were children playing about 
the lodges, and squaws working at skins and chop- 
ping wood. 

“Cheyenne,” said Sid, studying the lodges 
through his binoculars. ‘They are camped right 
in the mouth of this buffalo valley.” The signifi- 
cance of that did not escape him. They not only 
knew of the buffalo herd but were guarding it. 
No one could approach it save through their 
camp, unless he had happened to chance on that 
valley by some such climb as he and Hano had 
made after that mountain goat. 

He was about to go on around the turn of the 
mountain and find Jed and Hano’s mustang, when 
the balsams near him moved. Sid threw forward 
his rifle. It might be a black bear in there, or 
a chance at a deer for camp. And then the dense 
fronds parted and two tall Indians came out to- 
ward him. Sid was five feet ten himself, but these 
men seemed well over six feet, straight as lances, 
and bony. Their copper faces did not grin as he 
threw the rifle into the crook of his left arm and 
raised his right hand in the peace sign. 

“Greeting, brothers!” said Sid in Apache. 

The nearer one shook his head grimly. 

“White boy, where go?” he asked in English. 


CHAPTER III 
SCOTTY MEETS A QUEER PAIR 


of the main camp, Scotty and Niltci were 

busy getting their ponies ready for their 
own three-day trek in search of the Carlos buffalo 
herd. Over the cantle hooks went pairs of Army 
saddle bags that held provisions and extra duffle 
of all sorts, and across these were lashed their 
long bedrolls like sausages—the skins composed 
of the parafined muslin, green, miner’s tent and 
a slicker, the interiors of warm light sleeping bags 
of Arctic hare fur. Scotty, being Scotch and 
therefore methodical, sat down his spare and wiry 
self to make a rough map of the country while 
Niltci was busy filling the saddle-bags of both 
ponies. This main valley that they were in 
seemed to split the Continental Chain of snow 
peaks into two mighty ranges, truly inspiring in the 
vast way that they tumbled down, mile below mile, 
into this wide bottom. Their huge promontories 
jutted across and across the central valley, and, 
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as Scotty envisioned it, each marked a lesser ra- 
vine with a rill in it feeding the small river that 
flowed north near their camp. He sketched the 
lay of the mountains in his notebook and conjec- 
tured that Sid would turn into the first valley to 
the north of him if anything there happened to 
attract him. His own side-ravine lay directly to 
the west of the main camp, and Scotty’s blue eyes 
scanned it with disfavor. It looked too narrow 
and too choked with lodgepole pine to ever be a 
feeding range for buffalo! 

In a broad way Scotty knew the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s policy in the conservation of our bison. 
There was the main herd of the Yellowstone, now 
increased to such an extent that the authorities 
would issue a permit to any individual citizen to 
take one for zoological park purposes, or for sey- 
eral if for the purpose of starting a new buffalo 
range. And there were a few outlying herds 
scattered through the Mountain States, all of 
them under rigid state protection. As the Carlos 
Herd in Idaho was the nearest to Arizona, 
Colonel Colvin had arranged this interstate 
presentation of a nucleus, offering a range for 
them on his own ranch as a private citizen. He 
hoped that in time they would so increase that 
Arizona herself would soon set aside a big reser- 
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vation for them. But first the people would have 
to be shown what one man could do by the rigid 
protection of buffalo on his own property. 

That old Army officer himself came over to 
look at Scotty’s map as it approached completion. 
“Good work, son!’ he ejaculated. ‘Keep that, 
and correct it as you go. Let’s see: Those two 
promontories to the north look fairly wide apart. 
They argue basins in them, and there may be 
mountain meadow. Just like Sid to pick our best 
chance! John and IJ are going light, riding hard 
all the time, for a general survey to the east. 
We’re taking the two dogs with us. Those ra- 
vines do not look promising; all timber, so far as 
we can see from here! But we might find a track, 
or a dropping, and can put the dogs on it. We 
will return here by nightfall.” 

He smiled whimsically under his white mus- 
tache, “I’m getting old and heavy these days, 
Leslie—not to say fat/” he growled. ‘You boys 
will have to rough it with the outlying camps. 
These old bones are getting rather partial to the 
good camp cot!” 

“That ravine to the west doesn’t look so good, 
sir,” said Scotty, pointing. “No buffalo there, 
I'll bet! There’s no feed for them.” 

The Colonel eyed the narrow gap for some 
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time. “Still, Les, we can’t overlook anything. 
You'd better ride up it, anyhow. Niltci will find 
buffalo sign, if there is any, and can tell how old 
it is. It’s just like the pasear John and I are 
going to make; a look-see, just to make sure. 
Then you can keep right on, crossing the divide 
into that basin to the north. You have the tent. 
Put in the night there; then ride down into the 
main valley and try the next gap.” 

He and Big John rode off shortly after, and 
Scotty set out with Niltci. It was a narrow and 
very confined valley, grown dense with hemlock 
and spruce, that valley to the west that the 
Colonel had picked for them. The mountain 
flanks rose outrageously steep and to unbelievable 
heights; the going on their rocky sides impossible 
to horses. A small brook trickled down in the 
bottom, abominably choked with red willow. 

‘This one’s a total loss, Niltci, but we sure 
gotto work clear up it!” said Scotty, whose 
pudgetty, freckled face showed that he was not 
pleased. ‘There'll be no buffalo here!” 

“Wah! We shoot deer,” agreed Niltci. As 
an artist and a silversmith who made much money 
selling Navaho jewelry to tourists, Niltci’s desert 
soul recoiled from this timbered crevice in the 
mountains, where one could not see twenty feet 
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ahead and was being whipped and slapped by 
small branches at every stride of their ponies’ 
advance. His face was a curious contrast to 
Hano’s, for two boys of the same race. He 
looked like a bronzed Englishman, with straight 
nose and regular features and intelligent, thought- 
ful brows. He led on with one buckskinned arm 
protecting his face and loyally keeping the brunt 
of the going from Scotty. The latter followed 
wrathfully. ‘This was one of those jobs that had 
to be done, and of all Scotch traits Leslie Hender- 
son had in full measure that of persistence. They 
might be rewarded by finding buffalo sign, a 
dropping that would betray their presence here 
at some time. If it was reasonably fresh, the 
hound Ruler could be put on the trail and the 
herd found. 

But nothing of interest occurred as they 
wormed on, scratched and exasperated; not even 
a hoof-print of white-tailed deer. The valley 
rose at a very gentle slant, deep and narrow, the 
high crests of snow invisible thousands of feet 
above. 

And then Niltci turned in his saddle and made 
the sign of branching horns and dropped his palm 
to his stirrup level. 

“Deer, eh?” muttered Scotty. He drew out 
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the old .405 meat-gun from its saddle scabbard. 
Fresh deer in camp would be all right, even if 
small game for this young cannon that Scotty 
packed! 

They were following on cautiously and noise- 
lessly, eyes peering everywhere ahead, for there 
is no slyer game than the Virginia deer. Even 
in this narrow valley he might elude them. Sud- 
denly Niltci’s mustang crow-hopped in a compli- 
cated twist and bolted into the timber. Scotty’s 
pony snorted and pawed the duff. He would not 
go on! Niltci was so balled up in dense balsam 
that he could not be seen clearly, so Scotty put 
spurs to his mount and urged him on. But the 
horse stopped again and pranced, shivering with 
fright. 

“All right, you poor pinhead!” growled Scotty 
wrathfully. ‘Stay here, then!’ He reached out 
and tied the reins to a convenient sapling. ‘Don’t 
break your fool legs now!” he warned the pony. 

Niltci had dismounted and was standing over a 
print in the damp duff. It was as large as a tea- 
tray, and about the same oval shape and depth. 
Five huge claw-marks, all bent together like a 
badly shod human foot, cut into the soil beyond 
an immense palm. If that was a grizzly, he was 
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the mate to the great California yellow-boy the 
Colonel had got over in the Grand Canyon! 

“One old he-one, Niltci! If he uses around 
here, he’s crossed this valley not long ago. The 
ponies are wild!” 

Niltci snuffed the track. ‘One hour old, heem,” 
he pronounced. They followed the prints across 
the little valley. When the track reached the 
abrupt rise of the mountain on that side, it went 
right on up. Scotty looked above, to see ledges 
of rock, bowlders, trees of all sorts and sizes 
twisting out and up from precarious rootholds. 
There would be five miles up of that going, and 
then you would be among rock precipices! 

“My meat—but not now,” he decided. ‘We'll 
have to wait until the Colonel gets back and we 
can put Ruler on him.” 

“Bear go twenty miles. Wah!” said Niltci. 
“No good! Some other day!” They let it go, 
and were occupied for some time in getting the 
two ponies past those fearsome tracks. Scotty 
rode on exultantly; that bear sign was great news 
for him! 

“Tuck! He lives around this region, Niltci! 
We'll cross his track again some day, with Ruler 
along; and then I’ll match Sid for his ring-necked 
grizzly!” 
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Niltci put his forefinger on lips. “Deer hear’m,” 
he said. The dainty pointed hoofs still led up the 
valley. Presently there was open space ahead. 
Old stumps showed that it had been partly 
cleared, and there was horse sign about, last 
year’s, and a pile of charcoal left from a camp 
fire. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Niltci and pointed. 

A huge spruce had usurped that clearing. It 
had been lopped for some twelve feet up, and 
under its spreading branches there were the poles 
of the rudest of mountain cabins, a “‘pole shack,” 
made of straight lodgepole pine laid up steeply 
all around the trunk and chinked with dried sod. 
A smokehole showed up on the tree trunk to one 
side, and the thing had a rude door made of 
small saplings nailed to cross-pieces. 

Scotty dismounted and went to the shack to 
pull open its door. It had not been used this 
year and smelled musty with the odor of old 
smoke. A dirt floor packed firm; two bunks filled 
with dry, brown balsam feathers; a shelf and some 
old cans and bottles; a soiled bench; these were 
all the furniture the hut boasted. 

“Ugh! Writin’!” said Niltci, pointing to the 
door. 

A poem was tacked up there, scrawled on the 
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back of an old calendar cardboard. It was titled, 
“The Mulligan Stew,” and Scotty laughed as he 
read it aloud. 


Snow on the level four feet deep! 

Cripes! how the wind is blowing! 

We've eaten our chaps and suspender straps 
And danged if it still ain’t snowing! 


We made a mulligan stew to-day 

Of a pair of socks and a wisp of hay, 

Of a leather boot and a coupla rocks, 

Some cartridge grease and small pine blocks. 


To-morrow morn at the break of dawn 
We're going to leave this shack 

A trail to seek o’er the mountain peak 
Adios, if we don’t come back! 


And if in the spring when all nature sings 
You should chance on this trail to come back 
If you find a coupla them skeleton things 
’T well only be me and Jack. 


“Brave hearts!’ said Scotty. ‘You can’t beat 
the mountain men, Niltci! They laugh in the 
face of death. I wonder if they ever got out?” 
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Niltci grinned. The ironical humor of that 
poem was lost on him, for as an Indian he knew 
starvation only too well; what made him smile 
was these white men risking their lives to leave 
a warm shack when there was plenty of wilder- 
ness food all about them, had they only known 
how to use it. But Scotty warmed to those two 
unknowns. To spend their last hours of starva- 
tion in getting up a jocular outburst at fate like 
these verses; then to tighten their belts and ven- 
ture forth into this frightful region, every way 
out of which was guarded by high passes, deadly 
in the blasts of winter! He knew what this coun- 
try would become after the first heavy snows. 
They had had to tramp and trail-break the route 
over the Divide in Montana after the Ring-necked 
Grizzly hunt! The snow grew deeper and deeper 
after November. By March it was fifteen feet 
deep. He hoped from his heart that the valiant 
pair had got through! 

But Niltci was still concerned with that deer. 
He stood by his pony, pointing at a small pile of 
deer sign and urging with his eyes for Scotty to 
mount and ride on. On up the valley they pushed, 
ears tuned keenly to the least sound, only the soft 
footfalls of the horses breaking the profound 
stillness. The elusive white-tail could not be much 
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further on, for they had come high up in this 
long exploration trip and the timber was growing 
stunted. Already there were glimpses through 
the tree spires of the immense rocky amphitheater 
of bare precipices all about. 

And then there*was a soft crash of a breaking 
sapling, a double thud of hoofs, and the unmis- 
takable Whew! Whew! of a white-tailed deer. 
Niltci pointed eagerly. But Scotty, always slow 
about seeing game, leveled his rifle uncertainly. 
He could make out nothing to fire at over the 
sights. A snort; then the rapid gallop of a bound- 
ing deer. Scotty pulled trigger on a streak of 
tan flashing through the spruces, and the enor- 
mous crash of the .405 bellowed out. A clean 
miss—overshot!—grimly he cuddled down into 
his sights and waited for a tiny, open glade. The 
deer was crossing their front up near timber line, 
bent on reaching the thick scrub to the left. As 
he came into full view, Scotty caught his brisket 
on the head, swung ahead, and fired on the down- 
jump. The deer crumpled. No living creature 
could withstand the punch of that heavy bullet, 
once it registered a hit! 

Niltci uttered a single whoop and raced ahead 
to bleed him. Scotty followed more leisurely, his 
eyes curiously on the surrounding rocky heights. 
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A sort of ragged saddle showed ahead up there. 
In his imagination he could see those two un- 
knowns toiling up it, floundering through three 
feet of snow, boring through the icy blasts, muffled 
to the eyes in the fight to keep up warmth and 
breath until over that divide into the Pacific coun- 
try beyond. He hoped they made it! 

“We camp here, Niltci,’” he announced as the 
Indian boy looked up from the deer. “It looks 
to me as if we had reached a good spot to branch 
out from. A short climb in any of three ways 
brings us to the ridges, where we can cross and 
look into as many new valleys for that buffalo 
‘herd of the Colonel’s. I know of no better way 
to work for him than to pitch the miner’s tent 
right here and hang up that deer!”’ 

“Good!” grunted Niltci. It suited him to per- 
fection. He went on skinning out the deer, his 
deft hands passing in big sweeps around the body 
to separate the skin from the flesh. He had al- 
ready paunched the animal and hung up the liver 
for an immediate meal with the bacon they car- 
ried. Niltci would have been entirely content to 
have stayed here indefinitely. There was enough 
of that deer to keep him occupied for weeks. He 
had ripped loose the skin and stretched it on an 
improvised frame, where it could cure swinging in 
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the wind over a small smudge. Meanwhile Scotty 
had got out and set up the miner’s tent. It was 
a small, white pyramid of canvas with a single 
pole and a low wall all around. Scotty sang 
happily as he worked at driving in tent pegs and 
collecting a caterpillar of “mountain goose” as 
Big John called the balsam feathers they used for 
bedding. 

In what an incredibly swift time men could 
make a home for themselves in this country! The 
beginnings of the brook gurgled in a rivulet below 
the glade of their tent; there was dinner hanging 
up, raw and uninviting, in that bush, but only 
needing the folding fry pan, a dip of flour, and 
four strips of bacon to become an appetizing 
meat; there were flapjacks galore to be made with 
the aid of that brook water, flour, and the bacon 
drippings. Niltci was butchering the deer scien- 
tifically and saving all of it. Sinews he extracted 
carefully and put away in a hank to take back 
home. Split and fined, they were thread for all 
sorts of sewing, the kind of seams that would not 
wear out. Hams and quarters he set aside for 
jerky; the ribs he cut off in pairs and packed away 
tightly in a parfléche skin for fresh chops. After 
two days they would be edible. The head and 
horns he skinned out carefully and wrapped up 
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for a trophy for Scotty. The hide belonged to 
him, according to their custom; he had saved the 
deer brains for softening it, and was already look- 
ing for a leaching pool to turn it into buckskin. 

They were at their midday meal when Niltci 
raised his finger silently, for attention. Both 
stopped eating to listen. Human voices; men 
talking; the echoes sounded across and across the 
rocky basin above. 

“White man. Two,” said Niltci after the first 
moment. 

Scotty signed for silence. Better let them pass 
on down if they did so without noticing the tent. 
Some of these mountain men were ugly customers, 
and all of them were more or less truculent to- 
ward “sports,” as they called the few parties who 
came in here to hunt. 

The ring of iron-shod hoofs on rock told them 
that the strangers were mounted. No trappers, 
evidently; but what cowboys would be doing in 
here Scotty could not imagine. 

“Shore this war the valley, Bonesey,” they 
heard one voice say. ‘Mind that gunsight peak 
over thar?” 

“You win, pardner!” they heard the other re- 
ply sarcastically. “You win all bets. We done 
sighted seventeen thousand gunsight passes since 
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we crossed the Hump. Don’t mean nawthin’ 
pertickerlar.” 

“T’ll say, Bonesey, they’s a heap of learnin’ been 
drove through that bone haid of yourn, but she 
went right on through, thar bein’ nothin’ to stop 
it. Ain’t you took no bearin’s when we went out 
up here last winter ?” 

““Yeah—bearin’s!” scoffed the other. ‘‘Warn’t 
nawthin’ but blizzard around us that trip, old 
timer! This bench-legged hoss-killer war too 
busy wallerin’ in snow to take no bearin’s, I’m 
settin’ here to tell you!” 

“Well, J did. While you was babblin’ po’try, 
I shore did look back onct, anyhow, afore we went 
out. Mind the big white hook thar, fillin’ this 
valley? I seen her standing up all white then, as 
she does now, only the valley was white, too. 
Then I looks, from about here, an’ spots that 
gunsight pass, over yander, buffalo valley way. 
Our shack’s right below!” 

Scotty pricked up his ears. These two knew 
of those buffalo and the valley they were in last 
year! Also they were the two men who lived in 
the shack, and ‘“‘Bonesey”’ had written the verses. 
The other man’s voice was disagreeable, but 
Bonesey’s sounded amiable. What they had been 
doing in here he could not guess, but he might 
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learn. He stood up, rifle in hand, as the two 
rode down the creek bottom directly below. The 
leading man caught the motion with quick eye- 
sight and instantly his hands went up. 

“Don’t shoot, sport—we ain’t game!” he called 
up whimsically. Scotty laughed. It was a grim 
joke of the mountain men, but only too true. 
Their lives were in far greater danger from ex- 
cited eastern sportsmen who tore loose at every- 
thing that moved than from any animals indige- 
nous to their own country! 

“Think we’re dude sports?” Scotty called back. 
‘Come up and have a little mountain lamb and 
sow-belly !” 

“Shore we gotto eat an’ no foolin’ about that! 
Wait till I ties up this skewball pony.” 

The cowboy dismounted and presently came up 
to camp, followed at a distance by his partner who 
still led his horse and seemed disgruntled and 
suspicious. 

“T ain’t hungry, Bonesey,” they heard him 
growl. “Come on back an’ let’s git down t’ the 
shack.” 

But Bonesey was not to be denied any eats, nor 
the cigarette which Scotty produced for his benefit. 
“Thanks, pardner,” he smiled; then his face 
cracked into a friendly grin, and up went one ear, 
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wiggled, went down again, and the other ear 
performed the same feat. Niltci cackled with 
delight and tried to do the same with his own ears 
but found that neither would move by any volition 
of his. Scotty laughed cordially, his burning blue 
eyes looking intently into the light blue ones of 
the stranger. 

“Tl bet you wrote that poem on the shack door, 
too!” he said. 

‘“‘That’s me. Bonesey. I shore wrote her. 
With a lead pencil, Mister Dude-sport.” One 
gleaming eye closed in an elaborate wink and up 
went the opposite ear and wiggled. 

Scotty laughed again. That ear trick was irre- 
sistible! ‘Look here, stranger, you and I are 
going to it like a pair of hens if you call me a 
dude sport any more,” he said easily. 

“Suits me!”’ said the cowboy quickly and there 
was a sudden flash of seriousness in his eyes. 
Scotty saw that he was equally ready to laugh or 
fight, and would do either with a humorous non- 
chalance that was appalling when one considered 
the amount of human distress that fighting of any 
kind brought in its train. 

“Aw, come on, Bonesey,” growled the moun- 
tain man, who still lagged down at the brook and 
would not come near the camp. 
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Bonesey grinned and jerked his shoulder whim- 
sically. ‘Don’t mind him. That’s Jack. Sore- 
head Jack. Jack Carow, see? He’s allers like 
that. Me, I’m Bonesey. Trick rider fer a circus 
when I work. Used to be a clown an’ amuse ’em 
with them ears of mine. An’ afore that I dida 
leetle prize-fightin’. Feel that!” 

He stuck an iron fist under Scotty’s very nose. 
Just to please him Scotty ran his fingers over the 
shirted arm, for Bonesey wore no more than the 
usual vest and chaps. The arm was like steel, 
every muscle of it. i 

‘An’ what might you boys be doin’ in this coun- 
try?” asked Bonesey as if his own confidences de- 
manded a like answer. 

‘“‘Oh—hunting,” said Scotty carelessly. 

“Thought ye was dude sports!’ came back 
Bonesey with conviction. ‘‘Ain’t ye ashamed ?— 
to shoot a fine animile and then leave him rot, all 
but his haid?”’ he added with scorn. 

Scotty felt nettled. He had the same views 
himself on big game hunting for trophies only, and 
his mind leaped hotly to the defense of his self- 
respect. “Right you are, stranger! But we don’t 
shoot anything for heads. Look at our deer and 
see for yourself.” 

Bonesey looked over the deer remains approy- 
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ingly, but he needed a lot more convincing and 
proceeded to get it with cheerful, unslaked, West- 
ern curiosity. “Bet you’re after them buffalo that 
uses in here,” he ventured. ‘Don’t ye know they 
are agin the law?” 

“Sure. But how about a permit?” parried 
Scotty. 

“Aw |e 

Blank incredulity sat on Bonesey’s face. ‘The 
State of Idaho don’t give no buffalo permits to 
nobody, hombre, see?’ he added with growing 
hostility, after that first growl of astonishment at 
the bare idea of any such privilege. “Don’t you 
go monkeyin’ with them buffalo, none, young 
feller, or Jack here and me’ll shore burn yel” 
he threatened. 

Scotty said nothing. Nor did he care to lie out 
of it by any disavowal of all interest in buffalo. 
The Colonel would have to settle with this trucu- 
lent pair, not he, he foresaw. 

“Great poem, that, the one you wrote on the 
cabin door,” he said, his eyes twinkling as he tried 
to change the subject. ‘You ought to put it in a 
magazine.” He hoped it would get Bonesey off 
those buffalo, but it didn’t. 

“Yeah?” said Bonesey, wiggling one of his ears. 
“Listen, young feller, yore a mite off the range 
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on them buffalo, understand?” He eyed Scotty 
meaningly, laughter, sternness, both in his pale 
eyes. 

“A mite an’ then some!” put in Carow who had 
come up full of suppressed spleen the moment 
the word buffalo had been mentioned. “Look 
yander at them white horns ’way over beyond the 
gap, young feller,’ he growled, indicating peaks 
that were at least forty miles off. ‘‘Bonesey and 
me, we seen that herd over thar in them valleys 
last time we come through. An’ I’m settin’ here 
to tell ye, you clear out’n this valley pronto, 
stranger!” his voice rasped. ‘“We’re homesteadin’ 
here, see? ‘That’s our shack down yander, an’ 
this is our second year.” 

Scotty eyed him coldly. It was outrageous and 
uncalled for, even if they might have taken up a 
claim on a quarter section or so! The hospitality 
of the mountains never questioned where a man 
killed his deer, for the game belonged to all. 
Only in the East did people post their land. 

‘Just as you say, my friend,” he replied grimly. 
“We'll clear out. There’s lots of room in this 
country! Niltci, pack up. I'll be hitting the trail 
out of here mighty soon, boys,” he told them with 
a slight sneer, ‘‘“—over this divide to the north.” 
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He pointed upward toward the rim of bare rock 
to the right, his eyes steadily on the bearded face 
of Carow. It was cannily done, for he had re- 
membered that talk of theirs about a buffalo val- 
ley to the north with a gunsight pass marking it. 
A glare of hot denial at once sprang into both 
pairs of eyes confronting him. 

“No ye don’t, stranger! None at all. Not 
thataway!’ It was Bonesey who spoke and he 
was all sternness under the humor in his eyes. 

Scotty cocked the .405. 

“Meaning you’re going to stop me?” he in- 
quired stubbornly. ‘‘You own a heap of these 
mountains, it appears to me!”’ 

‘““Meanin’ jest that, hombre. ’Tain’t healthy, 
none, over thataway, savvy? You goes back down 
the way you come.” 

“T never heard of such a thing!” burst out 
Scotty hotly. 

“No? Well, I'll tell you. Thar was a white 
buffalo calf borned in that herd last year,” ex- 
plained Bonesey, while Carow growled protests 
at his giving away their secret. ‘Jack an’ me 
seen him. You mought be harmless, all right; 
but then ag’in you mought git excited an’ shoot 
him, bein’ a dude sport. He’s wuth a thousand 
dollars to Jack an’ me. The circus boss give us a 
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writin’ that says so. We aims to rope him, Jack 
an’ me, and we don’t want no sports monkeying 
with them buffalo ontil we gits him. So you 
moseys right along with us, stranger, back the 
way ye come. Them buffalo mought be usin’ in 
yander valley yit.” 

Bonesey had laid his cards on the table, but he 
knew nothing of Scotty’s persistence. “The youth 
had no idea of going meekly with anybody any- 
where. To him the whole thing was a high- 
handed infringement of his personal liberty. He 
cared nothing about this white buffalo, though 
these men were evidently intending to break the 
law by taking him without a permit, but he cared 
a great deal that they should dare to dictate where 
he should go. His ire was fully aroused. 

“T suppose you know what you are doing?” he 
inquired with quiet ferocity. ‘“This is a free coun- 
try, so far as I know. You can have your white 
buffalo, so far as I am concerned; but there it 
stops. I’m going where I please!” 

There was a moment of tense silence. He saw 
Carow shake his head imperceptibly; then, with a 
lightning-swift motion, Bonesey had grabbed the 
rifle barrel; and he held it in a grip that was like 
the fixed solidity of a vise. Scotty was no weak- 
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ling himself, but that rifle in his hands felt as if its 
barrel was gripped in granite. 

Bonesey wiggled his ears humorously while his 
eyes twinkled. 

“Now which way are ye goin’, young feller?” 
he asked with insolent irony. 


CHAPTER IV 
SID TAKES THE FIRST CHEYENNE DEGREE 


ID’S first impression, after those grunting 
monosyllables that informed him he was 


under arrest by the Cheyennes for being in 
Buffalo Valley with a rifle, was that of shock and 
amazement. And not because of the discovery 
that the Cheyenne had police powers here, some- 
how, nor because of his capture and escort to the 
Cheyenne village—than which Sid would like 
nothing better. No; to the young ethnologist it 
was the speech of these two Cheyenne that sur- 
prised and amazed him. They had relapsed into 
their own tongue, once assured that he would 
come along peaceably with them, and Sid knew 
immediately that it was not Souian. That is a 
harsh and guttural speech; this language was soft 
and flowing and somehow hauntingly reminiscent. 
Presently a squirrel began scolding in the bal- 
sams on ahead and both Cheyenne halted to listen 
and reconnoiter. A squirrel scolding always 
means something important in the forest. But 
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this one, it developed, was scolding them; and the 
elder of the Cheyennes grinned and said softly, 
“Adjidamo!” 

That settled it! Algonkian, of course! Sid 
spent some seconds in kicking himself, ethnolog- 
ically speaking, for having been so cocksure. He 
had thought that of course the Cheyenne belonged 
to the great Plains stock of the Sioux, but here 
was the direct rebuttal of that. The very word, 
Adjidamo, brought back boyhood memories of 
Hiawatha, of the whole mythology of Gitchie 
Manitou, and Naniboujou, and Nokomis, of 
Mudjekeewis, the West Wind. It was like com- 
ing home, to Sid! He felt at ease already with 
these people. 

But still Sid was puzzled, and he kept thinking 
it out as his escort took him steadily along the 
flank of that mountain that he and Hano had 
come down after the mountain goat. Rapidly he 
reconstructed in memory the Indian linguistic map 
of the United States. He could almost see it in 
his mind’s eye; that big brown area that was Iro- 
quoian; the immense stretch of yellow covering 
all of what is now Montana, the Dakotas, the 
plains west of the Mississippi—all Souian; and 
west of that a huge gray patch, reaching from 
the Mackenzie River in the north clear down to 
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Mexico, that was Athapascan, the language that 
both Hano and Niltci spoke. And, over it all, 
was a great, green continental area, covering 
nearly all Canada and the whole Atlantic sea- 
board—Algonkian. Sid recalled, at last, that it 
had a curious little tongue extending down into 
Montana west of the Souian Blackfeet, and that 
tongue was, it must be, Northern Cheyenne! 

He listened some more, trying to call up words 
out of Hiawatha. We Americans are most fa- 
miliar with Algonkian, in fact some of us think 
that it is the “Indian language.” Sid knew bet- 
ter; he knew that the very roots of these differ- 
ent tongues were so utterly dissimilar as to prove 
that the Indian races must have been here since 
before the dawn of language. He knew that 
Souian and Algonkian are as different as Chinese 
and Greek, to name the principal Mongol and 
Aryan languages. He had brushed up intensively 
on Souian before coming north, but he had never 
studied Algonkian at all, and was now unable to 
make the simplest speech in it. But nevertheless 
he felt immensely relieved and a deal more at 
home, for he knew by his reading most of the 
Algonkian legends and customs, curiously like the 
Athapascan when you came to compare them. 
His mind was already planning how to use these 
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advantages, when the Cheyennes with him came 
out through a game trail in the timber and halted 
on a high escarpment commanding the main valley 
below. 

‘Wahl’ said one of them, and then raised his 
voice in a high and piercing yell. Sid stood and 
watched, his heart thrilling with pleasurable an- 
ticipation. Below on a wide green flat surrounded 
by huge mountains was that typical Plains Indian 
encampment, the big circle of tepees, the chief’s 
lodge, the pony corral, the small sweat lodges 
along the course of the river, the usual busy 
Indian population. But now he noted something 
more, something that showed conclusively the 
Algonkian origin of the Cheyenne. Off to one 
side of the encampment Sid saw a square brush 
compound, made of tall poles of lodgepole pine 
closely interwoven with popple branches of dried 
leaves, and roofed sketchily with slender rods 
and more brush. At once he identified it, from 
memory, as a Midéwinnen lodge, the most char- 
acteristic thing in every Algonkian tribe. Now, a 
Souian village would have had a sun-dance oval 
or the ghost-dance enclosure. . . . 

Sid knew all about the Midé, the medicine-men 
fraternity of the Ojiways. It had three degrees, 
the Midé, the Wabeno, and the Jessakid. It was 
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a solid and valuable thing, that mystery lodge. 
Overridden with priestly mummery, yet it handed 
down the Algonkian legends and taught its initi- 
ates the secrets of plants and trees and animal 
life. What the plants were good for, what the 
particular value of each sort of tree, what were 
the habits of the animals and fishes that the In- 
dian hunted and caught, these things were solid 
and tangible; they were the very life of the tribe. 

Sid was thinking hard about the lodge as he 
waited with the two Cheyennes. A party of war- 
riors he could see leaving the encampment below 
to come up here. His guards were not taking him 
down into the village without orders. They were 
waiting for the chief; and then it would be decided 
what to do with him. Sid did not particularly like 
that idea of being taken up the valley under arrest 
to the nearest Ranger’s cabin. He grinned as he 
thought of that awkward anticlimax. Of course 
he could explain to the Ranger, but that was a 
bad way to begin with the Cheyenne. A daring 
idea was growing steadily within him:—why not 
use his knowledge of ethnology, of their own cus- 
toms, to make a favorable impression, right now? 
He knew that he had woodcraft enough, himself, 
to qualify for their first degree, that of Midé. 
Why not show it, and see what they would do? 
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Sid rallied his resolution around that idea. It 
grew in attractiveness. Better that, anyhow, than 
to be hustled off unceremoniously as an ordinary 
white man who had no knowledge of Indians, no 
sympathy with them, no understanding of their 
legends and beliefs. And Sid had the one essen- 
tial to make an impression on them at that mo- 
ment in his vest pocket; a little curio that he al- 
ways carried because it excited the wonderment 
and the pleased scrutiny of all Indians wherever 
shown. With their childlike curiosity over any- 
thing different and new in the world of nature as 
they knew it, Sid had found this curio very potent 
with them. ‘This curio came from the Far East, 
and Sid now planned to exhibit it dramatically to 
the Cheyennes at the right moment. 

SS He turned to the older Cheyenne and spoke 
rapidly to him in Apache. The man looked 
puzzled and made the question sign with groping 
hand. Sid laid a finger on his own breast. 
“Mid-é,” he said distinctly. 

Both Cheyennes laughed scornfully. 

‘Wahl’ said Sid, the universal Indian expres- 
sion of disgust. He walked hastily to a yellow 
birch near by and ripped off a foot of its bark. 
With a pencil he began drawing on it, as much as 
he could remember of those long bark Midé- 
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winnen scrolls published in the U. S. Ethnology 
reports. He drew a circle to the right of his 
bark scroll. That represented the World; and 
Nanibojou, the demi-god who stood between Man 
and Gitchie Manitou, God, was looking down on 
it with pity, for the races of men, he saw, were 
ignorant and hungry and unhappy. 

Sid drew four Vs pointing out from the cardi- 
nal points of his world and made a dot with his 
pencil in the northern one, rubbed it out and 
marked it again to the east, rubbed that out and 
went to the south V. The two Cheyenne were by 
now grunting with astonishment and eying him 
with a new expression in their keen black eyes. 
They knew as well as he did what that dot meant. 
It was the Otter; for Nanibojou, looking down 
with pity, had seen him appearing and disappear- 
ing under the waters in the four quarters of the 
world and had decided to come down from the sky 
and enter the Otter, so that he could teach to men 
the secrets of the plants and trees and animals. 
How curiously like the legend of Dsilyi among the 
Navaho, Sid reflected as his pencil went on out- 
lining the story on the bark scroll. All the tribes 
had those two traditions; that of the Great Flood, 
and that of the Intercessor who came down to 
teach men and lift them out of their miseries. 
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Sid next drew a little figure of a man with a 
drum—whereat the Cheyennes grunted amazedly 
—and beyond it a square lodge with a bear in it. 
Two human tracks he drew before that lodge; 
then two bear tracks beyond it. That meant that, 
in the Lodge of the Bear, Man took on that ani- 
mal’s wisdom and courage. Unmindful of the 
delighted Haiya’s over his shoulder, Sid went on 
to draw a circular lodge with a crude panther in 
it, changed the track to pugs, and then drew an- 
other lodge containing a turtle. They signified 
that, from the Panther Man learned cunning in 
the chase, and from the Turtle endurance. Both 
Cheyenne were now fairly gibbering with excite- 
ment and their eyes looking at Sid with wonder. 
Sid finished with a single small double lodge 
having one large stone in it—the knowledge of 
the medicinal plants used in a sweat-lodge, it 
signified—and at that the elder Cheyenne lost all 
control over himself. 

“ “Hai-yal’? he shouted—“Migis?  Migis? 
Migis?” 

He was demanding proof that Sid really was 
a Midé, for if so he would surely have the sacred 
shell, the migis, on him, always kept in an otter- 
skin bag. 

Sid had no otter-skin bag, but he reached into 
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his vest pocket, and—“Sure!”’ he said, and pro- 
duced a long conical Ceylon shell, a small thing, 
whorled and marked all over with patterns of 
ribs and spots of color, but delightfully intricate 
and curious in Indian eyes. The cowrie shell was 
the usual migis, Sid knew, but this shell was so 
much more elaborate and wonderful that it was 
truly “great medicine.” 

Gasps and hisses of awe came from the Chey- 
ennes as they looked on that Ceylon shell with all 
their eyes. They had seen curious shells before, 
but never anything like the beauty and wonderful 
design of this Far Eastern variety. Sid let them 
gaze awhile, for he knew the keen emotions of 
pleasure they were experiencing. Anything en- 
tirely new in their experience, yet obviously made 
by Gitchie Manitou Himself, excites the Indian’s 
admiration and his reverence far more than do 
any wonders fashioned by the white man. ‘The 
latter always had a sting in them somewhere! 
But the things made by Gitchie Manitou were 
perfect, and the Indian’s pleasure lay in studying 
out just how and why they were perfect. 

And then Sid launclied his masterstroke. He 
made a motion as if shooting the shell into the 
heart of the elder Cheyenne. It was the crown 
and seal of the Midéwinnen ritual, the migis, sym- 
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bol of Knowledge, shot by Nanibojou (disguised 
as the Otter) into the hearts of men. 

The Cheyenne yelped his joy. ‘“Midé! Midé” 
he shouted; then, in broken English, ‘‘Me, too, 
white boy! I know him—you know! Heap big 
medicine!” Sid smiled and offered his hand. The 
Cheyenne were still examining his “medicine” 
shell with little cries of delighted wonder when 
voices came up from below in the timber on the 
mountain slope. The Cheyenne answered, and 
then there was considerable colloquy in Algonkian, 
not a word of which Sid could understand. But 
the tones told him much; that in this white youth 
his captors had found someone not a little aston- 
ishing to them. 

A Cheyenne head chief appeared through the 
heavy timber. Sid looked at him with approval, 
for he was no old-clothes Reservation Indian but 
clad in good fringed buckskin, symbolically 
beaded; a man of tall stature and with a great 
Roman face, lean and big-nosed, that reminded 
Sid a good deal of the silhouette of Iron Tail 
on our well-known “buffalo jitney.” 

“How, white boy!” he said in English, in a 
deep, resonant voice and without smiling. 

“How, chief!’ returned Sid. ‘I have found 
your people. It is good.” 
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“My warriors say that you know our customs, 
that you are a Midé. That is a lie,” said the 
chief calmly. 

Sid did not get angry. He knew that the chief 
was simply saying that it was not so, could not 
be so, with the limited English at his command. 
“My father, I can qualify as a Midé,” Sid an- 
swered, smiling; and was interrupted by the two 
Cheyenne, who were telling the chief about his 
medicine shell with much excitement. Sid pro- 
duced it at their urgent signs. 

The chief examined it, a great coppery grin 
cracking his leathern features as his eyes took in 
its intricate and marvelous workmanship. “Git- 
chie Manitou, the Great Mystery, has made here 
a thing of beauty such as these eyes have never 
before seen!” said the chief. ‘‘But High Elk has 
lived many winters and met many white men. 
They bring things like this from beyond the seas, 
where their ships go. That you, white boy, have 
a curious shell does not prove that you are a 
Midé.” 

“Test me!” begged Sid eagerly. ‘‘Wabeno, 
no; nor Jessakid; but the secrets of the plants 
and the trees and the animals that a Midé knows, 
I know, High Elk! I speak not with a forked 
tongue |’? 
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“That may be,” said High Elk warily. “Where 


do you come from?” 

“From the lands of the Apache and the 
Navaho, chief. Them I know well. Know you 
the story of Dsilyi of the Navaho?” 

“That I have heard told in the lodge. He is 
Nanibojou, under a Navaho name. But how 
came you in Buffalo Valley, and with a rifle?” he 
asked, and threw back a fold of his buckskin coat, 
exposing a deputy warden’s badge. 

Sid looked at it with fresh wonder. Never had 
he heard of an Indian (who was not a citizen) 
having been sworn in as a warden, yet they would 
make the best possible game wardens if our gov- 
ernment would only trust them with that responsi- 
bility. None knew better the range and habits 
of our big game. 

“TI came in there over this mountain,” he re- 
plied when recovered from that flash of astonish- 
ment at the significance of High Elk being ap- 
pointed a game warden. “I was following a 
mountain goat. There was an Apache boy with 
me. He shot the goat, and it tumbled down off 
the high precipices, back yonder, and we climbed 
down. Two thousand feet.” 

“Your license?” asked High Elk. He had been 
eying Sid steadily all the time, a fixed, unwavering 
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stare that could read the truth and pierce through 
any amount of falsehood. Sid took out his license 
and the chief examined it and handed it back. 
“Where is the Apache now, then?” 

Sid told them of their discovery of the buffalo 
herd and of Hano’s excitement on seeing the 
White Buffalo. ‘He said it was a Sign. He left 
me to go fast and pray.” 

“Ugh!” said High Elk, and there was consid- 
erable excitement among them all at the news 
that he, Sid, had seen their White Buffalo. 

“We think it is a sign too,” said High Elk. 
“Even our old men cannot tell us what it is. 
But the Great White Father of Idaho has 
trusted us to guard these buffalo. So I arrest you, 
white boy!” he proclaimed and put his hand upon 
Sid’s shoulder. ‘For High Elk has heard noth- 
ing as yet but talk! My warriors found you hunt- 
ing in Buffalo Valley, and here is your rifle. It 
is evidence that you wanted to kill buffalo. We 
will take you to Jim Barnes, the ranger; you talk 
to him!” 

He turned away with an enigmatical grunt and 
made to lead the whole party down toward the 
Cheyenne encampment in the valley. Sid went 
along, wondering what he had better do. There 
was no sense in getting huffy or in trying to re- 
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sist. Yet what could you do, with the plain evi- 
dence of that rifle against you? The Ranger 
might take the same view, and lead him on some 
long trip to the nearest sizable settlement, where 
here was a justice of the peace who could hear 
his defense—if any. And then suppose he took 
his story in the letter of the law, and imposed a 
big fine, or, in lieu of that, imprisonment at a 
dollar a day? It was all most exasperating and 
unreasonable; and it meant a vast loss of time on 
the part of Colonel Colvin in getting in touch 
with him again—maybe having to bail his entirely 
respectable son out of jail! 

“The law’s an ass!” said Sid to himself with 
gritted teeth; but he had to admit that, once you 
collided with it, innocent of intent or no, it was 
an awkward thing to shake clear of! He decided 
that the thing to do now was to gain time, until 
his father or Big John should come up the valley 
to this encampment. And the only way to gain 
time was to use his special knowledge of ethnol- 
ogy. You could halt an Indian’s purpose, any 
time, if you only interested him enough! Time 
was never anything to those children of the forest. 

High Elk paused when they had reached a main 
trail running up and down the central valley. 
There was a blaze on a tree near by, fifteen feet 
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up; and it told Sid that this was a winter route of 
the Rangers and had been made by an ax when 
they were patrolling in winter on snowshoes. He 
knew then that this trail was as near as he would 
be likely to get to the Cheyenne encampment. 
And High Elk’s actions confirmed it. He waved 
a long arm to the north and gave orders to the 
two Cheyennes who had first taken possession of 
Sid. 

Now was his last chance! Sid drew hastily 
from his pocket that roll of bark on which he had 
made the picture-signs of the Midéwinnen lodge 
mysteries. ‘There, chief! Look! You see now 
that I do not lie,” he urged. 

High Elk’s eyes narrowed as he looked on that 
bark. Those cryptic drawings were all perfectly 
plain to him. This white boy, somehow, knew the 
Algonkian lodge rites. There was no doubt of 
it; and he read further confirmation in the faces 
of his warriurs. So far as High Elk knew, no 
white man had ever been inside a Midéwinnen 
Lodge! How could he know that the Bureau of 
Ethnology knew all about it, and that every detail 
of it was published somewhere in the white man’s 
vast libraries? 

‘““My old men must talk over this!’ he said at 
last, impressed and looking at Sid with a deal 
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more wonderment in his eyes. He motioned to 
the party to go on and to Sid to walk beside him. 
“White boy, how you know?” he asked, with a lot 
more kindly interest in his tones than before. 

“Because I study the ways of the Red Man!” 
said Sid. ‘So that the white man shall know 
more about him.” 

“And you do not buy and sell?” asked High 
Elk with interest. ‘‘All white men buy and sell; 
except those who tell us about Jesus.” 

“Me,” said Sid, “I do not buy, nor sell! All 
my life is for the Red Man. The tales of the 
NavahoI know. The tales of the Apache I know. 
And I came here to learn the tales of the Chey- 
enne. I have heard of the Midéwinnen lodge of 
the Ojibways and the Crees. It is good. Is it 
the same among the Cheyenne? My red brothers 
have told me many things. What a Midé knows, I 
know. Try me, High Elk! You will see that I 
speak the truth.” 

High Elk grinned at his eagerness. “T will try 
you, myself, young white friend!” He broke off a 
twig of an ash as they went along. ‘What is 
this?” 

“Black ash,’ said Sid promptly. “Of the 
staves one makes the frames of snowshoes and 
the rails of canoes. Of the young green wood, 
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pounded, basket strips. Of the bark, blue dye. 
Of the leaves, a drink that is good for fever. It 
splits straight under the knife. Of fire it gives 
out no sparks, but burns long and hot a 
“Ugh!” exclaimed High Elk. “My old men 
must hear!’ and he hastened his stride. Sid 
went along happily. He was dying to get inside 
that Midéwinnen lodge, and not much afraid of 
the ordeal. It would be a searching test of his 
knowledge of practical natural history and botany, 


not only what things were but what they were 
good for. But he had studied and used wood- 
craft all his life and was not afraid. If he found 
that the ritual was different, that would be be- 
cause he only knew the Ojibway one; and that, 
if properly explained, would prove interesting to 
both himself and the Cheyenne. The rest was 
sign language, in which Sid was well versed. 

They came out of the timber onto that green 
flat of grass. Sid thrilled with pleasure as the 
teepees loomed up tall and big anl near him now. 
This was what he had come for! It might have 
been a Plains encampment of the old days on the 
vast prairies, for everything here was typical. 
That it was hemmed in by the vast precipices of 
the mountains only made it more picturesque; also 
it added the forest features of tall conical spruces 
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and huge Lambert pines that bordered the grass 
flat. They passed a squaw cooking a stew by hot 
stones dipped in a hollow in the ground and lined 
with a deer skin. That was primitive, and ex- 
actly like the old Plains days except that both 
meat and hide would then have been buffalo. 
Sid wanted to stop and examine the pile of vege- 
tables that she was adding to the stew, but High 
Elk did not halt his long stride. He got a fleeting 
glimpses of wild onion, water-lily root, acorn flour 
for thickening, and then they had entered a gap in 
the circle of tepees and were at once surrounded 
by excited Indian children, who left their play to 
see the white man. The boys at once organized 
an impromptu war dance, unrebuked; and that 
certainly was not assuring! 

Into the council lodge High Elk led Sid. There 
were old men there, wrapped in skin blankets and 
seated at ease on stick beds with gayly ornamented 
back-rests of birch poles with symbolic figures cut 
in the bark. High Elk greeted them gravely and 
began to speak. Sid could not understand, but 
presently there was a pause and all those wrinkled 
and scarred old faces and keen black eyes were 
turned upon him. He rose to speak, using the 
sign language entirely. It might be translated 
thus: 
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“Many sleeps from the south I come” (cheek 
on palms together, sleep; sign of “heap,” clenched 
fists knocked together). ‘One saddle pony, one 
pack pony” (forked index and second finger strad- 
dling left wrist, circle of thumb and forefinger on 
wrist). ‘The Red Man I love (both forefingers 
over shoulder signifying the Indian’s braided hair 
in two plaits, hand on heart). “I would know him 
well” (groping right hand—the question mark 
—sign of “heap”). “Over the mountain I 
climbed” (clenched fists moved slowly upward). 
“T saw a mountain goat and shot him”’ (pointed 
horns, grab at chin signifying beard, sign of gun- 
pointing). “He fell down into Buffalo Valley” 
(goat sign, hand falling over hand, V with palms, 
sign of curled short horns with crooked forefingers 
and hump.) ‘Many buffalo; one white, little’’ 
(buffalo sign, “heap,” palm low and sign of ‘“‘one” 
pointing out a white elkskin). “I sought my 
horse” (question sign and forked fingers over 
wrists). “Buffalo no shoot!” (Sid made this 
emphatic). These two Cheyenne met me” (he 
raised his right hand in greeting and pointed at 
the two.) ‘That was all” (open palms moved out- 
ward). “I do not lie’ (sign of forked fingers 


from lower lip, brushed away with a vigorous 


negative). 
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The old men grunted noncommitally; but 
they were pleased, Sid could see, that this white 
boy knew the Indian sign language. He had cre- 
ated a favorable impression, so far. And then 
Sid decided to do something that would astonish 
them. He swung out his right palm to call par- 
ticular attention; then ran out both forefingers 
from his eyes, extended each finger of his left 
hand by sweeping out beyond them with his fore- 
finger, and then extended each foot by sweeping 
out with his palm from the sole. It boldly de- 
clared, “I am a Midé! My eyes see that which 
is hidden; my fingers are taught cunning; my 
feet are guided by wisdom.” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed High Elk, startled. That a 
white boy should even know the sign of the Midé 
impressed him strongly. ‘Show them the birch 
bark, my son,” he said in English. Sid displayed 
it before the old men. They passed it around 
curiously. In essentials it was their own ritual, 
although Ojibway, so universal in all the Algon- 
kian tribes are its legends and customs. ‘They 
were all grunting and eying him curiously now, 
and Sid smiled at them in friendly fashion and 
played his last card. He made the Indian sign 
of braided hair, laid hand on his chest, then tapped 
his foot once with his palm. It meant, “I am a 
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Blackfoot,” and referred to that time during the 
Ring-necked Grizzly hunt when Long Lance had 
initiated him into the Blackfeet tribe on their 
Montana reservation. The Cheyenne and the 
Arapaho were their hereditary enemies, but those 
times were over now. Sid made the question sign. 
Could he be adopted by the Cheyenne, too? 
There was considerable talk and then High Elk 
turned to him. ‘‘My old men say that it is 
strange, white boy,”’ he said. ‘You know much 
of us. But you must prove your words. A Midé 
knows all the secrets of the trees, the plants, the 
animals. Our young men work many years to 
learn. It is good. So, from the elder to the 
younger is the knowledge given, that the Red 
Man does not forget how to live. On the reserva- 
tion I learned nothing that is good. From the 
Midéwinnen, everything. If you know their 
songs, we shall find out. And then we shall see.” 
“Good!” said Sid. His heart sang within him. 
He, one of very few white men, was to be put 
through the first degree of the Midéwinnen 
Lodge! He did not know their songs, but he 
knew what they taught. The sign language freed 
him from the precise ritual of the songs, anyhow. 
They were committed to memory by the candi- 
dates, long months of learning them by heart, so 
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that the knowledge would be fixed; but all he had 
to do was to show them the gist of it in sign lan- 
guage. Sid was not afraid! 

He was called from the council lodge that 
afternoon. There had been considerable excite- 
ment throughout the village, dubbing of tomtoms, 
songs and dances in the Midéwinnen Lodge that 
he could only hear and guess at, runnings to and 
fro outside as the various warriors and medicine- 
men clad themselves for the ceremony. High Elk 
came in, at length, and led him to the gates of 
that brush structure at which Sid had looked long- 
ingly only a short time before. In his profession 
as an ethnologist this experience was going to be 
priceless! And, if he did well—‘‘True in one 
thing, true in all things!’ was the Indian logic, 
and they would believe his story about Buffalo 
Valley and let him stay with them. 

A medicine-man handed hima small drum. Sid 
tapped upon it, asking admission as a candidate. 
There was a cry within, and he entered, to find 
himself in a dim enclosure, lined with the almost 
indistinguishable forms of medicine-men in full 
regalia. He was in the Bear Lodge of the Mideé- 
winnen ! 

There were four bears at the four corners, 
shapeless human figures completely covered by 
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the whole skins of the grizzly bear. Sid tapped 
his drum before them for permission to proceed, 
and, at the shaking of the rattle, went directly 
before the first medicine-man. He was draped all 
over with the fresh sprays of woodland plants, 
snakeroot, bloodroot, cranes-bill, mullein, eupa- 
torium, moose-maple—dozens of them. Sid laid 
hands on each and signed what they were for; 
this for cough, that for fever, these for bowel 
troubles, those for curing wounds. It was a time 
when his ten years of practical woodcraft stood 
him in good stead. He passed on to the next, 
who was hung with the skins of small animals, 
and had to tell all about each, where he roamed, 
when he was abroad, what he ate, what his den 
was like, his track and his sign, how hunted, how 
trapped, how his skin was cured, what uses other 
parts of him had—a host of details whose name is 
Woodcraft with a large W! 

‘There were medicine-men of the trees; and im- 
portant ones of the edible plants and nuts and 
roots and berries; and before each one the same 
ordeal. You had to know! The white spruce 
and the black spruce; how the roots of the white 
were gathered for cordage, how split and sup- 
plied; how the black was good for tent poles, pad- 
dles, travois-frames, canoe ribbands; how to tell 
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them apart by their smell and their cones, how you 
made pitch of their gum, what good they were in 
medicine for lung troubles, how you made vapors 
from them in the sweat-lodge. It was a long 
test, and it covered everything in the forest world 
about him. The sun was setting over the snow 
peaks by the time Sid had stepped out of the Bear 
Lodge and two medicine-men slipped the feet of 
a black bear over his cruiser moccasins—signify- 
ing that he now had the wisdom of the bear. He 
then tapped his drum for entrance into the lodge 
of the Panther. 

Here he had to do it all over again, only this 
time the medicine-men tested him on big game; 
how the white-tailed deer was hunted, how his 
runways and yards were located, how the moon 
influenced his feeding times, what his tracks 
showed when wounded in various places, what 
every bit of him was used for. And then came 
the medicine-man of the mule deer, of the black 
and grizzly bears, of the panther and lynx, of the 
elk and the mountain sheep and the mountain 
goat. These men were all specialists, each in their 
subject. They tripped Sid often, disagreeing with 
him by a shake of the rattle; but on the whole he 
came through creditably. He stepped out of the 
lodge at last, and panther’s claws were added to 
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him, signifying that he now had the cunning of 
that beast in the chase. Sid tapped his drum and 
sat down. Before him were the sweat-lodges of 
the Wabeno, and he felt unable to take that sec- 
ond degree. He knew in a general way their 
cures, but they were wrapped up in mysticism and 
mummery, with which he was not in sympathy. It 
was where the knowledge of the medicine-man 
overstepped into the tyranny of the sorcerer. He 
tapped his drum, signifying that he did not wish 
to go on. 

High Elk came out, presently, and his craggy 
face was one immense smile of pleasure. “Ugh, 
white boy!” he exclaimed. ‘The medicine-men 
say that you have done well! Who are you?” 
he asked curiously. 

Sid rose to his feet. “I am Jsha-wey-Gustika 
(Slayer of the Ringnecked Grizzly) of the Black- 
feet, O High Elk!” he said proudly. ‘That name 
was given me by chief Long Lance. I am the son 
of Henoga.”’ 

“Henoga!” gasped High Elk, for once jolted 
out of his iron stoicism. ‘Of him I have heard, 
my son. He was good to the Blackfeet!” 

How often had Sid heard that phrase on In- 
dian lips! Far and wide had gone the story of 
how his father had saved the entire tribe of the 
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Blackfeet from starvation. He had saved this 
announcement to the Cheyenne till the very last, 
and now he could see the effect it was producing 
on Chief High Elk. 

“The son of Henoga is very, very welcome!” 
High Elk said, holding out his hand. ‘He shall 
stay with the Cheyenne as long as he wishes! The 
lodges are open to him. He shall learn our songs, 
and perhaps some day become a Midé of the 
Cheyenne!” 

Sid shook hands happily. From now on he was 
the guest of High Elk. The matter of their buf- 
falo permit could wait until Henoga himself ar- 
rived, he decided. Just now he wanted to go to 
the chief’s teepee for rest and sleep, for his brain 
fairly ached. He had won his initiation into the 
Cheyennes, but at the cost of a test in woodcraft 
more severe than any exam. he could ever re- 
member having taken at school. 


CHAPTER V 
SCOTTY AND OLD SILVERSIDES “MIX IT” 


ITH Scotty helplessly gripping that 
\ \ rifle, the two mountain men had taken a 
step that is irrevocable in the Main 
Range—seizing a man’s weapons. It means an 
instant and deadly fight. Scotty had grown old 
enough in the ways of the trail to detest a row 
like this. It might lead to almost any murderous 
termination, punishable by the sternest of re 
prisal, for a crime of this nature cannot be con- 
cealed. The forces of law and order in the moun- 
tains would judge them both as contemptible fools 
and hang cheerfully the survivor. He eyed 
Bonesey, shaking inwardly with rage, but strongly 
controlling his own impulses to fight it out. 
“Better take your hands off my gun, right quick, 
stranger,” his voice grated. “You know what it 
means!” 
Bonesey wiggled an ear but held the rifle like a 
vice. “I ain’t foolin’, young feller,” he said with 
a curious grimace that was half a frown, half a 
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smile. “Jack an’ me has a right to grab ye, tres- 
passin’ on our land, an’ we aims to put ye off, gun 
and all.” 

Scotty marveled at the queer mind that could 
try to hide behind the skirts of the law while at 
the same time actually taking him, a free citizen, 
prisoner without a shadow of right—much less 
the right to dictate where he should go. 

“T wouldn’t have thought to hear such nonsense 
from the man who could write that poem on the 
shack door,” he said quietly. ‘Let go my rifle!” 

For answer Bonesey suddenly appeared to losé 
his temper, for he began to wrench the weapon 
out of his hands. Scotty resisted with all his 
strength—and then things happened. There was 
a swift launching of a lithe, panther-like shape 
from where Niltci had been squatting stolidly to 
one side, a terrific thump from a moccasined foot, 
a crash of a copper fist in under Bonesey’s loose 
vest. That one bold, decisive act changed every- 
thing in a trice! Bonesey’s iron grip on the rifle 
relaxed and he crouched before them, his eyes 
staring, his mouth open, every atom of wind 
knocked out of him. His face stared at them a 
hideous wrinkle of rage and pain. Niltci had 
known just where to strike! 

Scotty seized the priceless instant to point the 
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rifle at Carow, who was fumbling furiously at a 
rifle in his saddle scabbard. ‘‘Hands up!—You 
poisonous swine!—Back away from that gun!— 
Quick!’ Scotty’s voice was thick with rage. It 
told Carow that he did not care very much if he 
shot them both where they stood, and that ruffian 
made haste to elevate his paws. Scotty swung 
the .405 on the gasping Bonesey. “Don’t you 
move either!” he cautioned that ex-prizefighter, 
whose strength and skill alike were now impotent 
with bodily distress. ‘‘Niltci, get your rifle quick 
and cover Carow.”’ 

The Indian boy leaped swiftly to where his 
Winchester leaned against a tree near the tent 
and turned it on the mountaineer. 

“Now T’ll say my piece,” said Scotty wrath- 
fully. ‘You’re a pair of unwhipped scoundrels, 
both of you! When we came up here and I read 
those verses you left on the door, Bonesey, I 
thought you were pretty good—but I’ve had to 
change my mind. Maybe you know better; but 
you’ve got to learn that the days are gone when 
you can do what you like with strangers in this 
country. For nothing at all I'd be of a mind to 
burn you both, as I feel now—understand that?” 

He paused fiercely, his Scotch temper suddenly 
overflowing at the boiling point. The .405 rested 
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easily in his hands, but it could be instantly trained 
on either of them. They looked at its formidable 
muzzle, nearly a half inch in diameter, both badly 
scared. 

““Reckon—you’ve got—the drop on us—this 
trip—young feller,’’ wheezed Bonesey, his breath 
coming back in short gulps. Carow glowered in 
silence. He was cowed, for once, before that 
youth with the blazing blue eyes whom they had 
both just treated with outrageous insolence. 

“*Tisn’t a question of the ‘drop on you,’ ”’ in- 
sisted Scotty. ‘We understand each other per- 
fectly. You can have your white buffalo; but 
you’re not to dictate to me/ I’m going up over 
that divide to the north. If I find the buffalo in 
the next valley, our people will come rope those 
we have a permit for from the State of Idaho. I 
advise you not to interfere, either of you. Now 
take your horses and travel! The first one of you 
to start anything with me, I warn him now Ill 
shoot him like a dog!” 

He waved a hand to Bonesey’s horse and eyed 
Carow, telling him to get out. Bonesey wiggled 
both ears with unconquerable audacity: ‘‘All 
right, kid! You win!” His face told them noth- 
ing more as he turned to swing up into the saddle. 
Scotty watched them out of sight, and then fol- 
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lowed to take up a position behind a big pine trunk 
where he could see a considerable distance down 
the valley. He was quite ready to shoot if either 
of these two should try any powder-play! 

“Get the tent and your deer packed up, Niltci 
—hurry!”’ he called out softly. “Bring the horses 
here when you’re ready.” 

Five minutes of anxious waiting passed. He 
could hear Carow swearing furiously down be- 
low and Bonesey arguing with him. ‘Then their 
voices muffled as they went within their shack and 
had evidently given him up for the present. But 
there would be trouble for their whole party from 
those two, so long as they remained in this coun- 
try, he felt convinced. 

After a time Niltci appeared with the two 
ponies. Scotty mounted and rode on up toward 
the headwaters, keeping to timber as much as pos- 
sible. When it was no longer feasible to ride 
concealed, he set out up the bowlder talus down 
which Bonesey and his ill-visaged partner had 
come. ‘Twice he halted, behind large slabs of 
cliff-face fallen down on this desolate field from 
where pried off the mountains by ice action. He 
expected pistol or rifle shots, neither of which 
worried him much. He was skeptical about the 
revolver marksmanship of cowboys at long range. 
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Beyond the ability for quick gun-play on a man 
right near them, they were quite harmless. And 
their rifles were both old-timer model ’86s, he 
had noted by their stocks. 

Higher up he paused again to look down. 
What surprised him now was that there was not 
the least taint of blue smoke in the air in that 
ravine where their shack must be located. Men 
arriving at the old camp usually build a fire and 
set about a rude housecleaning, of sorts, even 
‘rufhans like these. But there was no visage of 
smoke down in the valley. And then Niltci 
pointed. 

“Took, Master Leslie—you see ’um?” 

Scotty did not, but he got in line with Niltci’s 
finger and then saw the bushes move. Out 
through a dense patch of brier that they had 
fought through coming up, he saw two tiny horse- 
men riding at a fast trot. There was no doubt 
that they were Bonesey and his partner. 

“Now what are they up to!’ exclaimed Scotty 
perplexed. ‘Going to beat us to those buffalo, I 
fakc-it.. 

“Ugh!” said Niltci. “Funny-man plenty devil! 
I see him in hees eye. S’pose um rope little buf- 
falo, shoot-scare off all odder ones?” . 

Scotty laughed nervously. A pleasant compli- 
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cation !—but Bonesey was such a queer, whimsical 
character that he might take it into his head to do 
almost anything. He had his knife out for their 
party in any event, and would do what he could 
to spoil their own plans. 

“The trouble is they know which valley!” he 
said exasperatedly. “They'll ride straight for it. 
All we know is that it lies somewhere to the 
north.” 

He and Niltci sat studying that vast slope rising 
to rim rock above them. There was a gap at one 
place, a sort of gate filled with an outpouring of 
rocks, soil, and detritus from the ice fields above. 
It was quite evidently the only place the mountain 
men could have come down on their horses. 

Niltci grunted assent as Scotty pointed. Up the 
steep slope the ponies climbed. It was like a 
house roof on some tremendous scale, that slope! 
Scarey, and filled with blue distance below as they 
got higher and higher toward the snow. One 
seemed about to fall off it out of the world. Once 
up through the gap they looked over the old 
glacial field that composed it with interest. A 
divide toward the Pacific lay straight beyond to 
the west. A new white range showed over there, 
beyond a horizon of rocks backed by empty air 
for some twelve miles. But to the north things 
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looked promising. It was rough going, some 
two miles of just bowlders of all sizes and no 
room in between them, but gaps in the rim over 
there suggested a new basin. Slowly the ponies 
picked their way toward the nearest of those 
gaps. Scotty’s heart beat fast with excitement 
as they neared it. This was the first valley to the 
north. Was it the “buffalo valley” he had heard 
them mention? Up into the gap tramped his 
pony; then it stopped to back and snort. Scotty 
sat his saddle, suspended over huge depths that 
fell away steeply below. The rock rim ended 
abruptly half a mile down on a sixty-degree slope; 
beyond that was thin air and then far below a vast 
amphitheater filled solid with spruce and lodge- 
pole pine. The glint of a brook showed like a 
tiny thread of silver down in the very bottom of 
it, but pasturage, even mountain meadow, there 
was none. There could not be buffalo in here! 
Scotty bit his lip with vexation. That buffalo 
valley must lie still further on, some other lap in 
the vast knees of these mountains. But the pros- 
pect of reaching it by this route was forbidding in 
- the extreme. He saw now why the mountain men 
had ridden right on down their own valley. Any 
approach to their buffalo valley from here was 
guarded by the snowy heights that capped this 
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basin. The walls of it seemed sheer precipice; 
and as he scrutinized them through his binoculars 
he saw the tiny white dots of three goats feeding 
under the rim to the north. It was where Sid and 
Hano had climbed up; but Scotty could not know 
that. It was growing late and it would be impos- 
sible to spend the night up here, he felt. They 
must reach water, and shelter from the keen wind, 
and pasturage of some sort for the ponies, with- 
out delay. 

“We'll have to camp down in this somewhere 
for tonight, Niltci,” said Scotty after a long study. 
of the country. ‘“The way this slope ends abruptly 
below us in just air means precipice, a bad one, 
most likely. We’ll dismount and lead the horses 
down.” 

“We find ’um chimney,” said Niltci cheerfully. 
He was anxious for camp and a chance to resume 
his operations on that deer. They worked their 
way diagonally down that awful slope, Scotty be- 
coming more and more apprehensive as they 
neared its lower rim. But the young Navaho was 
a ‘star’ mountaineer and seemed born with the 
cliff sense of his own country. He skirted on 
ahead and presently beckoned to Scotty that he 
had discovered a way down. It was a horrible 
sort of chute, the earthy scouring of some winter 
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avalanche, and it seemed to Scotty to go down 
almost perpendicularly. But Niltci was looking 
down it without emotion, and presently he put 
spurs to his pony and the animal sat down on his 
haunches and skidded off. They fell away below 
swiftly; in a moment Scotty found himself alone 
up there, with the small figure of Niltci scram- 
bling to its feet and waving up at him several 
hundred yards below. 

“Well, here goes nothing!” said Scotty to him- 
self grimly. His pony squatted, craned forward 
his neck, dragged himself a few feet with his 
front hoofs; then they were toboganning down- 
ward like the wind and bringing with them all the 
small stones in the world! 

Scotty’s pony thrashed out his hoofs as he got 
to his feet down at the bottom. Niltci’s was 
whinnying at him. With a laugh or two and a 
silent glance of comradeship they worked on down 
over the stony talus to the timber. ‘The trees 
began with sparse and stunted Banks pine and 
cedar; then small black spruce; then a scattering 
of the regular mountain timber and deeply col- 
ored popple. The ponies stopped to nibble 
ravenously at the grass under these latter. Niltci 
headed to the north, aiming diagonally downward 
to strike the headwaters of that brook that they 
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had seen from above. And then he reined in, 
with an exclamatory, “Ugh!” 

Scotty looked down. A line of immense and 
heavily planted grizzly prints crossed their ad- 
vance. That they were right fresh, the snorts 
and pawings of both ponies were telling them. 
Bunch grass and small bushes were torn and tram- 
pled where he had passed. 

“The same big fellow whose tracks we saw in 
that narrow valley, Niltci!’’ said Scotty excitedly. 
“He must have gone straight over and come down 
into this basin. Hope he’s here yet!” 

He leaned over to draw out the .405, but again 
Niltci said, “Ugh!” and pointed. There were 
dog or wolf tracks here too, tracks as big as a 
small hand. 

‘“‘Ruler—and Blaze,’ declared Niltci. He 
looked about for horse hoofs, for men would be 
following those two dogs. Following along well 
to one side, he discovered them, prints of iron 
shoes, galloping, as the spurted soil showed. 
“Colonel Colvin—big hoss,” pronounced Niltci, 
“and Big John—Whitey have calked shoe.” 

It was quite plain, the ragged dig made by 
Whitey’s steel irons, the huge oval of the big 
roan. 

“They came into this valley, and the dogs 
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picked up the grizzly’s trail, some time today!” 
said Scotty with exasperation, “Why don’t J have 
any of the luck!” 

It did seem hard to have the Colonel jumping 
his own claim, so to speak. Scotty turned his 
pony and for some distance they followed the 
tracks in a vague hope to be in somehow at the 
death. But the valley was utterly silent. There 
would be faint echoes of Ruler’s chimes if they 
were still here. The chase led on at about the 
same level and soon began to lead around the 
great bend that marked the head-springs of what 
water there was. It was getting toward sunset, 
with the snow peaks all orange and rose, and deep 
gloom creeping up the bottom of the lodgepole 
pine forest below. Scotty halted dejectedly. 

“We'll have to pass him up, Niltci. It’s time 
to work down to water now and put up the tent 
again.” 

~ Niltci turned off obediently. He was not keen 
about keeping on after that bear, as he knew the 
tracks were at least four hours old. 

“We must have just missed him this morning 
—doggone it!’ exclaimed Scotty disgustedly as 
they rode slowly down, “Remember how crazy 
the horses were? They don’t act that way now. 
No luck!” 
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Niltci said nothing. A bog of black spruce 
had sprung up in the lap of the ravine and he was 
skirting around it, for there would be water flow- 
ing out of its lower end. Some mixed popple and 
balsam formed a thicket below it, one isolated 
clump of spruce, a little alder and grass mixed 
that would do for feed. 

“Nice campsite under those spruces, anyhow!” 
said Scotty brightening up. “We'll stop here for 
the night and then push on out, following those 
grizzly tracks.” 

They unsaddled the horses and Scotty led them 
down for a drink, leaving Niltci to get at their 
tent. And then he stopped, staring, holding back 
the horses to look again and see if he could be- 
lieve the evidence of his own eyes. For, down by 
the brook, jutting up in the gathering gloom, was 
the huge, palmated, and tined antler of a bull 
moose |! 

“Come here, Niltci—quick!”’ he called out ex- 
citedly to the Indian. ‘What do you know about 
this!” 

They stood and eyed the apparition for some 
time. The vague outline of a huge animal lying 
on its side showed indistinctly in the thicket in 
which he had fallen. One antler was out of sight 
in the duff; the other jutted up, an enormous 
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thing, more than three feet from the bony head 
to the uttermost tine. 

“Gee !|—that’s a shame!” said Scotty bitterly. 
“Now, who shot him!’ <A sense of the utter 
hopelessness of game protection overwhelmed him 
as he stood looking at that dead moose. The 
State of Idaho had protected all moose by its laws 
for at least five years of utterly closed season in 
a vain effort to restore the vanishing remnant of 
a noble species. Here was one shot down in 
cold blood by some wandering miscreant, and not 
even his head taken! 

The whole thing was a mystery that grew as 
Scotty studied it. The mountain men, some of 
them, would shoot a moose if they got a chance 
and then pack the head surreptitiously out of the 
state, to sell it over in Wyoming to some sport 
who had been disappoined in his hunting trip. 
But even the head of this one had not been taken. 
They went forward slowly to examine the carcass. 
Niltci gave a grunt of discovery. 

“Tnjun kill him. Cheyenne. Wah!” he 
growled disgustedly. The horses had gone on 
down to drink, after one fearsome look at that 
immense dead animal lying there. Scotty looked 
where Niltci was pointing into the thicket. A 
long and ornamented spear, a coup-stick, was lying 
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there, its point buried in the shaggy hair of the 
moose. 

Scotty nodded, trying to understand. “Some 
young buck thirsting for glory, eh?” 

“Wahl” said Niltci and spat on the coup-stick. 
“No good for kill moose when Great White 
Father say, No/ Navaho no shoot antelope; 
why Cheyenne kill moose?” 

Niltci let fall his arm with a gesture of pas- 
sionate disapproval. He was loyal to the game 
laws; had no use for them, in fact, because they 
were far too liberal. If the game protection had 
been left to his own old men there would be little 
killing beyond the bare necessities of life, and 
none at all among those animals that were grow- 
ing scarce. But Scotty kept eying the coup-stick, 
his Scotch stubbornness unable to accept this 
theory of the killing of that moose. Who could 
slay an animal of this size with a ceremonial spear 
used only to give the coup de grace to a human 
victim ! 

“Somehow this doesn’t seem right to me, even 
yet, Niltci,” he demurred. ‘Wait a bit!” 

He crept cautiously into the thicket and drew 
out the coup-stick from the animal’s side. 
“Thought so!’ he muttered. ‘Look here, 
Niltci!” 
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He parted the hair. Instead of the clean, 
sharp cut of a spear-blade there was a great, raw, 
ragged tear in the flesh, a veritable crater, the 
kind of wound made by a high-power bullet tear- 
ing out. 

“See that? This moose was never killed by 
that coup-stick! It was shoved in here after he 
was dead!” 

He reached an arm around the vast carcass and 
felt in the hair on the other side. Presently he 
nodded and drew back his hand. His fingers 
were now covered with old blood. 

“There’s a pool of it under him, Niltci. And 
I found the bullet-hole. At least .33 caliber, for 
it will pass my fourth finger. Couldn’t have been 
Sid or Big John, for they both shoot .30 Govern- 
ment ’06. As for Colonel Colvin with his .35— 
who could imagine him doing a thing like this! 
I'll tell you, Niltci:—.33 is the only high-power 
cartridge taken by the old ’86 model Winchesters. . 
Those two mountain men both had that model 
rifles. Why, then, did they shoot this moose? 
To make trouble for the Cheyennes, somehow. 
It beats me, but we'll camp right here and find 
out why. Perhaps that grizzly will come back 
and visit this moose, too—if the Colonel and Big 
John didn’t get him!” he added brightly. “This 
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moose is sure whiffy!—Must be dead two days!” 

He replaced the coup-stick exactly as they had 
found it. Then they went up and chose another 
camp-site, not too near the carcass. For some 
time the busy sounds of camp axes echoed in the 
silent valley. Then the homely details of cooking 
the evening meal of rice and corn bread and veni- 
son chops occupied them. A small fire gave illu- 
mination, well guarded by flat stones set on edge. 
A young balsam was cut and dragged to camp for 
browse; then they spread out the bed rolls in the 
miner’s tent, the candle lantern was lit, and they 
prepared to turn in for the night. 

“First one up wakes the other, Niltci,” said 
Scotty sleepily. ‘We'll get up before dawn and 
watch that carcass. If the big grizzly does not 
come, there may be black bears around here.” 

But it didn’t happen that way at all! It seemed 
to Scotty that he had hardly closed his eyes be- 
fore someone was punching him violently in the 
ribs and he awoke to find Niltci out of his sleeping 
bag and shaking at him roughly. 

“Bear at moose!” he whispered as Scotty’s 
hand reached out to grab him and let him know 
he was awake. “JV ah!—No good shoot’um in 
the dark!” 
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Scotty listened as his wits gathered and his 
mind grew keenly awake. There were greedy 
W oofs!—W oofs! down there at the brook, the 
snap of small dead twigs; piggish gnawings and 
crunchings; then the sound of something heavy 
being dragged. 

“Gosh, that won’t do!” he whispered. ‘‘We’ve 
got to get him, Niltci!—He’s chewing up our evi- 
dence against those cowboys!” he laughed. 

Scotty poked his head outside the tent door. It 
was main cold, with the stars shining brightly 
within the circle of snow peaks and the shrill 
yapping of coyotes flinging down from the heights 
where they sat waiting until the bear should finish 
his feast. Scotty felt himself shivering all over, 
and not only from the cold! He remembered the 
story of Jimmy Clark going lion hunting at night 
in his pajamas and laughed again, nervously. It 
would be a good deal of a job to tackle that bear 
in the dark!—something like that famous lion- 
stalk and apt to end the same way! But bears 
had a way of burying their prey after the first 
meal and coming back later. That would never 
do with this moose, for the coup-stick, just where 
it lay, was essential evidence to beat those two 
cowboys, whatever plot they were hatching. If 
this animal was that big grizzly, he would carry 
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off their moose bodily and the whole thing come 
to nothing. 

Scotty crept back and put on his fleece-lined 
canvas jacket. He waited a while to get warm; 
then picked up the .405 and crawled out. Niltci 
followed reluctantly. This thing was foolhardy, 
in his Indian eyes, and he was not bashful about 
saying so. 

“Stay back if you want to,” whispered Scotty. 
“One shot from the .405 will finish him.” 

He crept on, but heard Niltci following with 
his lighter rifle. All was dense gloom down at 
the brook. He could see nothing at all. The 
crunching and ripping at flesh sounded distinctly, 
almost enough to guide him for a shot. Scotty 
raised the rifle to the sky and lined up his sights 
by the dim light of the stars; then lowered the 
barrel carefully, hoping that he had not deranged 
them much. Almost any aim would do at that 
range! 

Then there was an angry Woof! and a growl- 
ing snarl, steadily growing in ferocity. The bear 
did not approve of this disturbance to his meal; 
worse, he could see far better in the dark than 
his human antagonist! Scotty lay flat, his rifle 
trained on the sound. The growl burst into a 
savage roar, and then there was a crash in the 
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bushes. Scotty could make out the huge, black 
shape of something moving indistinctly, and on it 
he trained and fired. 

The terrific roar of the rifle brought instantly 
a bawl of rage that was appalling. Bushes and 
young saplings cracked as the bear bit and snapped 
at his wound. Then he came for them,—with a 
squeal like a factory whistle, the bushes rending 
and tearing under the rapid thud of his claws. 
Niltci’s rifle went off in an ear-splitting detona- 
tion close to one side. Scotty rose on one knee 
and literally poked the .405 in the dim black bulk 
coming straight for him like an express train. 
The flash of it lit up the scene for an instant; 
showed Scotty a great round head with fiery eyes 
and glistening white incisors not fifteen feet off; 
then he saw a huge paw whirled up to strike. 

Scotty had a bewildered moment as he realized 
that this grizzly had not crumpled before the 
.405! Before he could snap down the lever and 
fire again, his arm jerked up instinctively to ward 
off the blow. Something very like some huge fall- 
ing house-beam smote down upon him. He saw 
myriads of stars; was aware of a great light and 
another stuning report close to his ears—then 
everything faded away into the dizzy, whirling, 
blackness of unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE COLONEL FINDS—MYSTERY. 


SINGLE day in these tremendous moun- 
A tains of Central Idaho is apt to be 


crowded with events. Leaving Sid in the 
Cheyenne encampment and Scotty smitten down 
by the monster grizzly, let us see how Colonel 
Colvin and Big John fared with their ride to the 
east. 

As the Colonel had conjectured, those ravines 
of the Eastern Chain yielded nothing. They 
were too steep and narrow and choked with tim- 
ber. One or two old and dried buffalo droppings 
were all that they found, and these argued that 
the Herd did come here, but in midsummer, to 
get above the fly zone of the main valley. 

“Well, they’re in this region yet, John!” said 
Colonel Colvin with his usual cheerful optimism. 
‘‘As it is hardly noon, I move we try on up north 
and have a look into one of those basins to the 
west. ‘They look promising to me!” 

‘Jest as ye say, Kernel,” said Big John, mop- 
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ping with a blue polka-dot bandanna his leathery 
and hawk-like face with its huge beak of a nose. 
“Besides, Whitey-hoss,” he added, addressing his 
pony, “I ain’t sayin’ I’m worrited none about 
thet thar Siddy-boy! Nope, none a-tall! Ye 
cayn’t kill him; ’cause—why, thar’s a necktie 
party waitin’ for him one of these days! But I’d 
shore like to jest ooze along an’ see what he’s 
been up to. You knows boys, Whitey: thar’s 
billygoat an’ mountain ram, an’ what-not hyar- 
abouts; an’ fust ye knows they sees one, an’ 
Whoops! it’s all off with them buffalo! An’ then 
I gotto go round ’em up out’n some all-fired place 
whar eagles’d know better than to go— You, 
Blaze! Come out’n that!” he broke off to yell at 
the dogs. ; 

The Colonel laughed, but was quite ready to 
fall in with Big John’s suggestion that they sort 
of trail after his adventurous son. Sid had picked 
the best lay of the mountains anyhow, and was 
probably already mingling with the elusive Carlos 
Herd. 

And they had hardly crossed the main valley 
and got up on the south flank of the first of those 
big basins to the north before Ruler gave tongue. 

“Shore she’s good an’ she’s fresh, Kernel! 
Sssssuey!—Go git ’em, Ruler, you ole potlicker 
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smell-dawg!’’ yelped Big John when they had 
galloped over and examined the track that had so 
excited their hound. 

Colonel Colvin shrugged his shoulders and 
looked whimsically at Big John. It certainly was 
a monster grizzly track, and, judging from 
Ruler’s excited bellows, made that day. “Good 
grief !|—Why do all the grizzlies get hung on me, 
John!” he laughed. “It’s time the boys had some 
of the luck! This is Leslie Henderson’s turn, 
really; for the memory of dear old Major Hen- 
derson, his boy ought to get one.” 

Big John shook his head. ‘This is man’s meat, 
Kernel!” he demurred. ‘I shore had one lil 
fancy time with them boys the time Sidney got 
ole Ring-neck! Hedn’t clothes enough left on 
me to flag a tote-train when th’ ole boy got 
through trompin’ on us!” 

Colonel Colvin laughed indulgently and put 
spurs to his big roan. Ruler was far ahead now, 
his diligent Ow-ow-ow! Ow-ow-ow/ reporting 
this and that new discovery on the trail. Occa- 
sionally Blaze’s volleying terrier bark would join 
in as the big Airedale scented fresh battle ahead. 
The chase was a long one, leading all around that 
vast valley to the west that was five miles deep. 
The grizzly had kept to high ground, stopping to 
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rise and claw trees at intervals, again to turn over 
a huge bowlder with one paw, still again to dig 
out a hapless pica. He had moved at least a 
wagon-load of soil and rocks for that toothful, 
they noted, a sign that he was “plumb” hungry. 

“Well, one thing is certain; there are no buffalo 
now in any of those valleys to the east, John,” 
remarked the Colonel as they galloped along after 
the dogs. ‘‘Might as well follow this, though 
Sid’s probably been in here before us.”’ 

“Must have been early this morning then, sir, or 
he’d have hung this un’s hide on the fence. This 
grizzly come down off’n the ridge to the south not 
two hours agone, if I savvys Ruler’s beller. 
Blazie-boy, too, he don’t yelp none onless the 
trail is hot.” 

They rounded the headwaters of the valley on 
the same level. High and windy precipices 
rimmed it on the north side, powdered all over 
with drifting snow. The Colonel glanced up 
there occasionally and thanked his fat stars that 
the grizzly had not taken into his head to go over 
the top! MHalf an hour later they were around 
the basin and well back toward the main entrance 
again, and had reached a bunch-grass plateau coy- 
ered with escarpments and slab rock. ‘The tiny 
black and brown figures of Ruler and Blaze could 
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be seen half a mile ahead, weaving about as they 
followed the grizzly’s erratic wanderings. Then 
they both saw Ruler jerk back on his haunches, 
throw up his head, and sound the long roll of 
the barking-treed call. 

“The ole fool critter!” laughed Big John. 
“He ain’t treed nawthin-—'cause why? ‘Thar 
ain’t no tree!” 

“Fe’s found something, just the same,” re- 
torted the Colonel and urged the roan into a gal- 
lop. Swiftly they caught up to the dogs, who 
were waiting and looking at them inquiringly. 
Big John reined in and looked down at the bunch 
grass. ‘Then he addressed his remarks to the 
blue sky overhead: “Shore. them boys has 
jumped-out this ole cow-punch fer another mix-up 
ag’in! Hyar’s Sid’s picket pin, an’ Hano’s, an’ 
circles tromped around both. But no hosses. 
Grizzly couldn’t ha’ et both.—Leastaways he 
mought have finished off with the picket-pegs |!” 

The Colonel studied the story of hoof prints 
and tracks in silence. He agreed with Big John 
that it was nothing very serious. Sid and Hano 
had picketed out their ponies and gone up on the 
precipices after game of some sort. They had 
not yet returned; but this grizzly had come along, 
and the horses had seen him a mile. They had 
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not waited! Jed had broken his lariat off close 
to the pin, and the mustang had pulled out his 
knot entirely. Both had galloped off and the 
bear after them—at a futile gallop, for no crea- 
ture on earth could catch Jed! 

“Ef they don’t git hung up by runnin’ their fool 
selves atween two trees what ain’t meant to pass 
a weasel, they’re all right, Kernel. We'll leave a 
writin’ for them boys to folly on, an’ put th’ 
dawgs to it again,” said Big John. 

Colonel Colvin took the hint and got out a visit- 
ing card, which Big John stuck up on a cleft withe. 
Then he hied on the dogs and the chase was re- 
sumed. Around the huge end of the mountain it 
led. Both Jed and the mustang had been gallop- 
ing here, the bear tracks following with deep claw- 
marks denoting speed. Presently they came to a 
veritable smash-up of small saplings, torn duff 
from hoof prints—and in the middle of it hung 
Jed’s bridle with the chin-strap broken. 

“Sheddin’ some of his store clo’es, an’ ain’t 
waitin’ none for them to be mended!” remarked 
Big John—and they let it go at that. They 
rounded the big timber promontory at a gallop 
and presently were turning west again. It was 
not ten minutes further on when the bear tracks 
left the pony tracks abruptly and turned down hill. 
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Big John and the Colonel checked, mystified. But 


as Ruler’s Ow-ow-ow/ was floating up reassuringly 
from below, they skidded their mounts down- 
ward. 

Out of the belt of timber they came, to reach 
an open grass country dotted with isolated trees. 
A magnificent valley, that! A grand panorama 
of snowy ones rose all around it, and a wide, flat 
pasture filled its floor. But they had no time to 
look at it, for Ruler’s bellows were urgent and 
they could hear Blaze barking savagely. 

“They’re on him, Kernel—hurry!” yelped Big 
John, quirting Whitey at full speed down the 
slope. Colonel Colvin galloped, the big roan 
striking fire from the rocks as he leaped down. 
And then Big John ahead jerked Whitey back on 
her haunches and pointed. 

“Look thar, Kernel!” he gasped. “You can 
have my hoss an’ my gun an’ my saddle an’ all my 
terbaccy, ef them pesky boys ain’t gone an’ done 
found ’em!” 

Colonel Colvin shied the roan over for a better 
view. It was a strange sight down there on the 
flats, one that he had not seen the like of since the 
old Indian days! A dense herd of brown buffalo 
were milling in a circle down there, all the big 
bulls on the outside, all with their horns lowered 
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and pointing outward. Around them was cir- 
cling one of the largest grizzlies the Colonel had 
ever seen, a big silver-tip. Worrying at him like 
a pair of gad-flies, were the tiny figures of Ruler 
and Blaze. 

“On!” barked the Colonel. 

They flung the horses down the slope. Thickets 
of balsams and spruce caused detours, huge pon- 
derosa pines hid the view occasionally, but they 
finally arrived within rifle range before any casual- 
ties had occurred. ‘Old Silversides,” as Big John 
had named him, was trying to do his prettiest in 
“busting” that bunch of buffalo; but the dogs kept 
his rear so occupied that he appeared like some 
kind of huge furry worm on four legs trying to 
bite back and go forward at the same time. He 
would charge a few paces, causing a prancing in 
the line of bull buffalo facing him; then stop to 
snap back at a dog on each hock. Nimbly they let 
go and backed out of reach; then at him again the 
minute he turned to attack the buffalo ring. 

“Set fire to him, Kernel! We cayn’t have thet 
old snoozer chowin’ up our buffalo none, now’t 
we hev found ’em!” 

“T think so,’ agreed the Colonel grimly, draw- 
ing out his rifle. It was a .35 Winchester lever 
action Model ’95, and it had a cartridge that 
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might have fitted some naval gun. The Colonel 
did not particularly want that grizzly; preferred 
to save him, somehow, for Scotty. But he was a 
nuisance and an unforeseen complication around 
here. Until he was dead it would be bad natural 
history to rope any of this herd, as they were only 
just strong enough now to form a defense ring, 
their natural protection against grizzly. He 
aimed low and a violent report split the air, the 
bullet streaking down with a sharp, tearing sound 
like ripping a yard of cloth. Its heavy smack 
sounded back an echo. Silversides did not wait! 
He lit out of there in a bundling gallop that made 
a horse’s best efforts seem tame. The Colonel 
fired again to help him along. Big John guffawed. 
“Travel, sonny—or th’ Kernel’ll put a punk to 
you’re tail!” he jeered. Silversides bolted into a 
clump of lodgepole pines and vanished. He had 
evidently been shot at before and knew well the 
deadliness of modern rifles! 

They sat their horses watching the buffalo after 
he had been disposed of. The big bulls still 
guarded the ring, but it was loosening up from its 
close formation, now that the danger had gone. 
Slowly the Colonel and Big John rode down 
nearer. It was a sight that stirred memories in 
both; memories of the days of their youth, of the 
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great plains teeming with buffalo, the circles of 
tepees, the chiefs in beaded buckskins and war 
bonnets of eagle feathers, the yellow-scarfed cav- 
alrymen in blue, and the frontiersmen guides in 
fringed buckskin. What days those were!— 
When the Colonel was a young second lieutenant 
of Cavalry and Big John rode with the early 
herds of dégies! * And then had come the buffalo 
men with their Sharps rifles, and the long, in- 
sensate killing had begun. One man armed with 
a Sharps rifle would lie all day on the plain, pick- 
ing off the “lead” cows from a buffalo herd. Be- 
fore him the doomed animals would mill and 
feed, nervous, not understanding what was hap- 
pening, unable to move for lack of their accus- 
tomed leadership. By the end of the day a hun- 
dred dead bodies would lie where that herd had 
fed—all for the pitiful gain of twenty-five cents a 
buffalo robe from the hides torn from those car- 
casses! And there had been no man to say them 
nay. The only game wardens of those days were 
the Indians themselves. They protested, with 
war, to the best of their ability against that wicked 
slaughter. The Colonel’s part in it had been to 
punish them for those wars for their own food 
and shelter and clothing. He had taken part in 


* Dogies, lean, scrawny cow critters. 
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many of the great Indian campaigns, sore in heart 
over the injustice and mismanagement of it all, 
but obeying orders as an army officer. 

After a time the herd opened out and began 
grazing. ‘We'll collect the boys and rope our 
six, John,’”? said the Colonel, eying the possibili- 
ties of that operation calculatingly. “How we 
are going to take them out to the rails will be 
something of a problem; but I think, if we get 
them well hobbled, we can manage to drive them 
down the valley.” 

Big John did not answer. He was studying 
that herd with keen eyesight and now he asked 
for the Colonel’s binoculars. 

“‘Sufferin’ snakes, Kernel! It shore do beat this 
ornery ole grub-spiler! Thar’s a leetle white goat- 
kid down thar among them buffalo, or ye kin take 
my hoss!”’ 

The Colonel reached for the glasses. ‘Goat 
kid, nothing, John!” he exclaimed after one intent 
look. “That’s a white buffalo calf! Reminds me 
of the days of Roman Nose!” 

‘An’ hyar comes th’ Injuns,”’ remarked Big 
John quietly, pointing up the valley, but his hand 
lay within two inches of his gun when he dropped 
it to rest it against his hip. 

The Colonel turned in his saddle. It rather 
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did look like the old days! A long file of Indians 
was coming. They did not wear the disreputable 
old clothes of the reservation paupers, but were 
dressed as of yore, in good buckskin, and a few 
wore feathers. A great chief headed the line. 
Except for the absence of a war bonnet, he might 
have been one of those under Roman Nose him- 
self. 

The Colonel raised his hand in greeting. 

“How!”’ he called out as the Indians rode 
slowly toward them along the mountain flank. 

‘How, white man!—What do here ?”’ returned 
the chief as he reined in his pony. 

“T don’t know that that’s any business of yours, 
chief,” returned the Colonel quietly. ‘We fol- 
lowed a big grizzly in here and scared him off this 
bunch of buffalo.” 

The chief grinned; then looked stern again. 
“No touch buffalo, white man!” 

He pointed at a nickel badge on his breast, at 
which Big John snorted incredulously. 

“He thinks he’s a deputy game warden, Kernel. 
Must have stole that badge off someone,” he 
said in low and indignant tones. 

“Don’t know.—Might be all right. Let’s see,” 
said the Colonel briefly. ‘How come?” he 
asked the chief and pointed to the warden badge. 
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It seemed incredible that an Indian, who was not 
a citizen and had no rights beyond those vouch- 
safed him by a pauperizing government, could be 
entrusted with any such authority! 

“Great White Father of Idaho gave us heem, 
for take care of buffalo,” said the chief. ‘“‘Me 
Standing Horse, Cheyenne; High Elk, him our 
big chief.” 

He seemed to assume that the Colonel had 
heard all about the arrangement and would un- 
derstand on learning High Elk’s name. 

“All right, Standing Horse,” smiled the Col- 
onel. “I have a permit here to take six of your 
buffalo alive. It is from your great white father 
of Idaho, for a present to the great white father 
of Arizona.” 

He drew out the permit and rode up to the sub- 


chief with it. The latter stared at it with fur- 


rowed copper brows. 

“Wah!” he exclaimed. He was holding it up- 
side down, and it was quite evident that he did 
not know how to read. The Colonel shrugged his 
shoulders and growled whimsically, ‘Nice com- 
plication, John! he doesn’t get what it’s all 
about at alll’? he was beginning, when a sharp, 
insistent buzz of a rattlesnake made Whitey shy 
as if someone had exploded a cannon cracker 
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under her. Whitey bucked all over the lot before 
Big John could quiet her and draw his revolver. 

“Snake, that war most onpolite!” he remarked, 
looking for him. “You ought to be below ground 
by now, an’ yore plumb in the way. But I’ll shoot 
yore haid off, an’ then you won’t be in nobody’s 
way no more!” 

He circled Whitey around, for the snake had 
stopped buzzing. The Indians were watching 
with interest, and Standing Horse still held the 
permit, puzzling over it, when Big John reined 
in with a sudden jerk. 

“Look thar, Kernel!” he said sternly, pointing 
down at the bunch grass. “It’s a boot track; an’ 
it’s Sid’s. Don’t I know his shoe-calks!”’ 

The Colonel lost all interest in permits at that! 
He urged the roan over to look. They had all 
arranged their shoe-calk patterns in different stud- 
dings, so that a track could be instantly identified. 
It was his boy’s, without a doubt; and Sid was 
heading down the valley when he had crossed this 
bare spot! The Colonel swung his horse beside 
Big John’s and they faced the Indians with stern 
suspicion in their eyes. 

“Standing Horse, have you seen a white boy to- 
day?” asked the Colonel, eying him narrowly. 

The chief smiled blandly. 
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‘“Fieem at council lodge. We arrest him for 
shoot buffalo,” he said. ‘I arrest you, too, white 
man!” He touched the badge proudly. 

The Colonel sniffed as Big John grinned widely 
and laid his revolver cheerfully across the pommel 
of his saddle. It was an absurd complication, but 
it could be managed with a little tact. There 
would be nothing gained by opposing a man on 
whom the powers of the law had been conferred, 
even if that man was only an Indian. 

“Come!” he said, “I show you, chief! Put 
away your gun, John.” 

He led the band up to where the tracks of the 
great grizzly could be seen in a line of torn sods 
where he had galloped down the slope on sighting 
those buffalo. 

“There, chief! Now you see that I speak 
straight. Our dogs tracked this bear in here. We 
came up with him attacking your buffalo. Ride 
down and [’1l show you the ring they made. Then 
I fired at him and drove him off. You'll find the 
empty cartridges, two of them, by that big pine 
down yonder.” 

The chief shook his head, unconvinced. “I 
hear you shoot rifle!’ he demurred. ‘Where 
dogs?” 

“Listen an’ you'll hear ’em, Injun!” put in Big 
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John savagely. He was grumpy and scandalized 
over the whole affair. That an “Injun” should 
dare arrest a well-known Army officer like the 
Colonel, even if he was in hunting clothes and 
there was nothing military about him now. 
““They’re arter that bar yit!” 

The faint notes of the chase came back muffled 
out of lodgepole pine so thick that you could not 
see a yard through it. The dogs were having a 
fine time in there, for they had old Silversides 
where he could hardly turn! Presently the yelps 
grew louder and more in the open. The dogs 
had evidently given him up, realizing that their 
men were no longer taking part inthe hunt. Then 
Blaze let out a perfect fusillade of barks and 
Ruler’s bellows turned to yaps of hostility. Big 
John listened with growing concern. 

“Somethin’ up, Kernel! They ain’t got no bear 
now! That’s men they’re barkin’ at.—Don’t I 
know them dawgs!”’ 

The whole party rode toward the upper val- 
ley. The dogs were stationary and raising a riot 
at someone, strangers evidently. As they came 
over the brow of the hill Big John pointed. 

““Cow-men, two of ’em, Kernel! They’re 
hazin’ them buffalo!” he announced. 

Two riders were down there, galloping down 
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the flat bottom of the valley, Ruler and Blaze 
paralleling them and barking hostility. As they 
watched, the leading rider loosened his lariat and 
made straight for the brown cow with the white 
buffalo calf hiding under her. The other man 
had drawn his gun and was about to shoot at the 
dogs. 

“Shore two kin set in that game!” growled Big 
John whipping his rifle from its scabbard. “Hyar, 
youl” 

He pulled trigger and that cowboy’s horse shied 
at the whiz of the bullet so as almost to unseat 
his rider. Big John waved his arm furiously. 

“You leaves them dawgs alone, stranger!’ he 
roared. ‘“Hyar, Ruler!—Come up hyar, y’ ole 
fool!” 

The Indians had left them and were dashing 
down to head off the man with the lariat. ‘Come 
on, John!” said the Colonel grimly. ‘‘We’ll be 
wanted down there, if I know anything about cow- 
boys and Indians!” 

They galloped down after the swift-flying band 
of Indians. The latter were going fast, as nearly 
all rode bareback. Standing Horse led them in a 
long, curving string, and he rode his pony straight 
for the gap between that cowboy and the cow 
facing him with lowered horns. The calf was 
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safe until he could haze her away from her odd 
little one. ‘No good!—Stop/” they heard him 
shout in a high-pitched yelp, ‘““—Me arrest!” 

“Git out’n my smoke, Injun!—He’s mine!” the 
cowboy yelped back and not checking his pony in 
the least. They came together in a crash and 
there was a pawing, rearing mélée of men and 
horses. The other man had reined up, for Big 
John had him covered with his rifle and his 
voice-tones meant business. And then the cow 
charged and everyone scattered before her. 

It gave the Colonel time to ride down. He 
halted the roan near the two parties, his rifle 
across his lap. He sat stolidly, saying nothing, 
waiting for developments. 

“T catch you this time, Bonesey!” said Stand- 
ing Hose wrathfully. ‘No good! You rope buf- 
falo! We all see it. You under arrest!” 

“Ts [?”? sneered the cowboy. ‘‘Ain’t no Injun 
goin’ to lay his dirty paw on this hombre, savvy?” 

“T’ll say he does!” put in the Colonel grimly. 
“You know it’s against the law of this state, young 
man! And you see the warden’s badge he carries. 
You take my advice and submit.” 

Bonesey eyed the thickset, burly man on the 
big horse with cheerful insolence. “Is that so, 
Mister! Well, I’m a free white citizen, sabe? 
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Ain’t no Injun in this country got a right to tetch 
me. They ain’t humans, see? You goin’ ter set 
by an’ see a white man took by a skunk of an 
Injun ?” 

“I’m doing just that! I’m a white witness that 
you were trying to rope that buffalo calf,—and 
here’s another,” pointing to Big John. ‘The 
chief here has authority from the state to arrest 
you, and we'll see that he does it.” 

“All right, Mister! You win,” said Bonesey, 
relaxing. ‘‘As fer you, Injun, we'll git you, Jack 
an’ me, ef you do; an’ we'll git you good!” 
Standing Horse grunted uncertainly and looked 
over at the Colonel for encouragement. He was 
only trying to do his duty, but he was an Indian, 
without any civil rights whatsoever, and white 
rufhans had strange powers with courts under the 
white man’s law, he knew from old experience as 
sub-chief of his band. To arrest one of the con- 
quering race, even caught in the act, was like to 
bring down trouble on himself and his band. 

“Go on, Standing Horse, put your hand on 
him,” directed the Colonel firmly. ‘We'll see 
you through!” 

Standing Horse was about to do so when 
Bonesey made a sudden snatch at the bridle of his 
horse. With a powerful jerk he had twisted up 
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the animal’s head and then swung it on over with 
a strength that was incredible. The pony went 
over sidewise—there was no other way to save a 
broken neck. High Elk’s sub-chief fell among his 
braves and there was inextricable confusion. The 
Colonel spurred his horse forward, but Bonesey 
had wheeled and dashed into the timber. His 
partner was entering it by a straight jump. He 
had ducked below his saddle and Big John had 
not fired. Screeching and yelling, the Indians 
followed them. There were pistol reports, and 
the Colonel and Big John passed two wounded 
horses as they drove into the woods after that 
elusive pair. It was all narrow game-trails and 
buffalo-leads in here, twisting and turning so that 
they could only catch a glimpse of the riders 
ahead. The Colonel dared not fire, even to shoot 
Bonesey’s horse under him. That high-power rifle 
of his would cut through and through this timber 
and might kill an Indian riding out of sight in 
the bush. 

It was exasperating, but those two were getting 
away! The chase drove on ahead of them up 
the valley, yells and shouts echoing through the 
thickets: They finally sent their horses out into 
a bit of flat pasture so as to see better. 

“T didn’t dast shoot him whar he sat, Kernel,” 
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said Big John apologetically. ‘He ain’t done 
nawthin’ to me, except try to kill my dawg.” 

“You did quite right, John. This is no matter 
for shooting anybody. It’s up to these Indians 
to catch them alive if they can.” 

“Wonder what they was after that trick buffalo 
for, anyhow?” asked Big John. ‘Search me what 
some cowboys does, when they ought to be jest 
naturally hazin’ critters like honest men!” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE VISION OF HANO 
OF nce it’s a really wonderful experi- 


ment they are. trying here!” 

Sid spoke with all the enthusiasm of 
youth. ‘As an ethnologist of this generation, he 
had much more at heart than the mere studying 
of the lives and customs of our Indians. That 
had been done and well done by the men of 
Colonel Colvin’s generation. What they had left 
undone was any success in a thoughtful and logi- 
cal solution of the Indian problem itself. Con- 
gress had muddled it dreadfully, Colonel Colvin 
himself felt; for he, as an Army officer, had had 
to be the punishing instrument following the mis- 
takes and mismanagements of others. What to 
do with this wonderful race in our midst was 
occupying Sid’s thoughts more and more as the 
years of manhood came to him. It was all very 
well to say make white men of them and then 
stupidly try to enforce that dictum but—it was 
death to the Indian! The tribes themselves were 
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of great nations, Algonkian, Siouian, Athapascan, 
of widely different habits of life; and that shoe of 
“civilizing’ them into white men could not be 
forced on them all alike. As Sid saw it, the north- 
ern Algonkian division was fairly well provided 
for with the vast forests of Canada and the North 
Woods as a home. The sedentary and pastoral 
peoples like the Navaho and Hopi were doing 
well with plenty of range and their flocks and 
mesas. It was the Siouian division and the Chey- 
ennes and Arapaho, all hunting tribes since time 
immemorial, that formed the big problem. ‘Sid 
had puzzled over it often in vain; here High 
Elk’s band seemed to be working out a solution. 

‘What is this experiment, my boy?” asked 
Colonel Colvin, who had ridden in at nightfall 
with Standing Horse, the sub-chief—to find Sid 
very much at home in the Cheyenne encampment. 
‘This scene takes me back forty years!” he sighed, 
looking about him happily at the great circle of 
tepees, the grazing ponies, the jerky frames and 
sweat lodges and travois poles scattered about 
the greensward. 

“Doesn't it!” returned Sid enthusistically. “It 
reminds me of pictures I have seen. Catlin and 
Moran and those early painters of Indian life, 
you know! Look at this peach of a valley! Shel- 
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tered all around by those grand old snow peaks, 
full of wild grass and timber, no end of fish and 
game! Well—High Elk’s clan is trying the ex- 
periment of living here within the game laws, 
father! We have always held that the Indian, 
just because he is a hunter, has no more right to 
kill game for his food out of season than the 
white man. Quite right! So High Elk is trying 
to live as the Cheyenne always have done, by 
hunting and fishing, but strictly within the game 
laws of the state. The agent has let his clan 
leave the Reservation and make the experiment 
here, entirely on good faith and good behavior. 
If they break the law, back they go. But I doubt 
if they will have to. During the hunting months 
they kill enough meat to give them pemmican 
through to the summer when they can catch fresh 
fish. They are raising corn and beans, and in the 
fall the squaws make acorn flour, store away nuts 
and pinyon, make berry cakes. You notice, father, 
they are using bows and spears? Cartridges cost 
too much, in the long run, so they have fallen 
back on their ancient weapons, which any brave 
can make.” 

“Looks quite ideal!” The Colonel smiled 
fondly at his son’s enthusiasm. “I hope it 
works! Standing Horse seems to have a deputy 
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warden’s badge, too,” he grinned. “He’s arrested 
me—and I’m looking to you, son, to get me out 
of the fix,’ he added facetiously. 

Sid laughed merrily. ‘Did he really! They 
arrested me, too, for being in that buffalo valley 
with a rifle. It’s prima facie evidence, you know, 
of intent to shoot them. But we've had big doings 
here! I’m a Midé, father, if you know what that 
means! I took the degree this afternoon!’ Sid’s 
eyes shone happily. “As to these buffalo, it seems 
the state authorities are interested in this experi- 
ment, too, and have made both High Elk and 
Standing Horse deputy wardens. They have put 
their band in charge of this Carlos Herd. The 
Indians draw a certain amount of sugar and coffee 
and the like as pay for it. I'll get you off, father, 
never fear!” Sid’s eyes twinkled. He was evi- 
dently in high favor here. “I was just going up 
to get Jed where we tethered him and Hano’s 
mustang when you came riding into camp,” he 
added. 

The Colonel’s florid face puckered into a grin 
as his eyes looked quizzically at Sid under their 
white brows. “Jed had a caller, Sid, and he 
didn’t wait for him!” he said. ‘‘A huge grizzly; 
big tracks as I ever saw! Ruler and Blaze picked 
him up coming down into the valley to the south 
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of this one and we ran him clear around the basin. 
Then we came to where you had picketed Jed. 
He and the mustang had broken their lariats and 
vamoosed. Big John found your bridle; but Jed’s 
gone wild and you'll have a time catching him 
again.” 

“You don’t say!’’ exclaimed Sid. 

“Looks that way. Anyhow, we followed the 
grizzly into this buffalo valley and caught him 
attacking the whole herd. I burned him out of 
there, but did not shoot to kill, as it seems to me 
this bear ought to be Scotty’s meat. Then— 
what do you think we saw?” he demanded quizzi- 
tally. 

“T know!”’ came back Sid. “You saw that 
white buffalo calf! NHano and I climbed out of 
that valley after a mountain goat, and Hano got 
him over on the other side. We skinned him out 
and then discovered your buffalo herd—and the 
little white calf. You ought to have seen Hano, 
then, father! He went simply crazy. Left me 
without a word. Went up on the heights to fast 
and pray. It is a sign from the Great Mystery; 
that was the way it hit him.” 

“T was going to speak to you about that phase 
of it,”’ said the Colonel soberly. ‘You know all 
about Roman Nose and his war in the 80s. That 
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was started by a freak buffalo like this one. Have 
you been able to learn anything of how these 
Cheyennes feel about this white buffalo?” he 
asked seriously. ‘“They were our most formidable 
antagonists in that campaign. They nearly killed 
dear old Forsythe.” 

Sid laughed reassuringly. ‘‘Nothing like that 
this time, father! High Elk’s old men say it is 
a good sign. The Great Mystery is pleased that 
the Indians are living in their old way, yet under 
the white man’s law, they say. So long as the 
White Buffalo lives, there will be peace and pros- 
perity. Of course we won’t take him among our 
six?” he asked anxiously. 

“Goodness no! But I wish you’d fix me up 
with High Elk about our permit, though. I can’t 
seem to make him understand the idea. He’s 
grumpy and suspicious, and quite positive that 
nobody is to touch those buffalo. We chased out 
two cowboys who had come in here, evidently to 
rope that little white calf.” 

Sid whistled. ‘“Gorry!—It’s a wonder they 
got away with their lives! I’m really worried 
about that freak little animal, father. There is 
no telling what wild idea Hano may have when he 
comes in here after his fast. He can’t move High 
Elk and the old men, but he may stampede the 
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young bucks. It means sure trouble for any white 
man to touch that white buffalo! Might ruin the 
whole experiment and send them all back to the 
reservation, particularly if anybody got killed.” 

“And it would take a cavalry regiment and a 
campaign to round them up and send them back, 
if I know anything about the Cheyennes!” added 
the Colonel somberly. 

The beat of a tom-tom in the main council 
lodge broke in on their talk. Darkness had set- 
tled over all the valley but still the Indian activi- 
ties seemed to go on and on! 

“Another powwow, father. It’s about you,” 
said Sid. ‘“‘Let’s go!” 

“Do and get it over with! I’ve managed to get 
Big John off and have sent him to camp with the 
dogs. They are to move our main camp up here 
and we begin building a corral to-morrow. I 
want to rope our six and get them out of here 
before the snow if possible. I wish you could 
catch Jed! He would be simply invaluable when 
we begin hazing those buffalo.” 

They had reached the council lodge while dis- 
cussing the program for roping the buffalo. 
Within it hung a great medicine bundle; a huge 
calumet was set up under it on painted ceremonial 
sticks. Old men in faded war bonnets, and 
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younger warriors without honor-feathers, sat 
around in a circle of beaded buckskin, each man 
on his willow-stick mat with its gayly ornamented 
back propped up on carven sticks for a back-rest. 
Bows and quivers, coup-sticks, tobacco pouches, 
all the paraphernalia of the Plains Indians of the 
old days, were in evidence. 

High Elk lit the calumet after Sid and the 
Colonel had seated themselves. He blew four 
puffs to the cardinal compass-points, one to 
Mother Earth, one to the sky, the home of the 
Great Mystery. After the invocation he 
harangued his warriors. 

A sign language expert got up to interpret. 
Why were the white men here? Did they want 
heads for trophies?—Lo, the mountains were 
free! But buffalo—no touch! And what meant 
the writing the old white man bore? 

Sid arose to reply. He talked rapidly in signs, 
while the Colonel looked up admiringly at his 
smart child. He made the sign of curved horns 
and a hump, then six fingers; then pointed to the 
permit in his hand. An arm stretched toward 
the north; the sign of the great white father of 
the state; fists knocked together, the sign of heap 
good; then he pointed out the signature on the per- 
mit. A present to a great white father far to 
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the south, he explained. No buffalo there now. 
Six of this herd would be roped and taken down 
there; and lo, buffalo in plenty again! 

Quick eyes and keen minds were watching him. 
The Colonel could see that they got the drift of 
it, for High Elk made signs of complaisance in 
reply. They seemed to be eager to help now. 
The great white father of Idaho had been good 
to them! Only—the sign of the buffalo calf. He 
was white; big medicine! No touch! a look of 
ferocity said. 

The Colonel agreed. He could use the sign 
language himself, although he had forgotten much 
of it since his Indian campaigns. But it made a 
hit. He made the sign of Roman Nose, and all 
the Cheyennes leant forward with interest. A 
great warrior, and he was right in his war against 
injustice, but that was over now. ‘This way was 
better. The Colonel pointed to his own son, Sid. 
It was from the boys of this generation that the 
Indian would get justice. The older men were 
too near the old wars and hates and misunder- 
standings. Soon these boys would be men and 
they would vote. And they would know better 
what was needed, in justice to all. 

The conference broke up in complete friendli- 
ness. It was touching, the faith of these fierce 
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Cheyenne in a white man who would even try to 
understand them! This was their life; to papuer- 
ize them on reservations or try to make white 
farmers of them on land that even white men 
with all their machinery found difficult, was pure 
cruelty. There were thousands of square miles of 
virgin forest left; why not let the hunting Indian 
use them, add his note of picturesqueness, restrain 
him only by the game laws which insured perpetua- 
tion of the species? 

“Tt’s a big idea, Sid!” said the Colonel as they 
left the lodge. ‘I’m going down to the main 
camp now. I suppose you'll stay here. Tell them 
the story of Honanta and the Red Mesa when 
you get the chance. It will make us solid with 
these Cheyenne.” 

Sid occupied his evening at the council lodge 
in doing so. Indians love story-telling; every new 
guest is expected to tell them of lands afar and 
of strange happenings in other tribes. As Hano 
might be expected back from his fast perhaps that 
very evening, Sid told the Cheyenne the moving 
story of Red Mesa; how an Apache band found 
peace and freedom in the grim desolation of 
Pinacate, how the white man came and discovered 
a silver mine in that hidden refuge of theirs; how 
the white men had fought over the mine and 
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ended by destroying the lava tank that gave the 
place water and life; and then how his own father, 
Colonel Colvin, had given Honanta and his Yel- 
low Bear clan of the Apache a perpetual home 
on his ranch in Arizona in return for the loss of 
their refuge in the Pinacate mountains. Sid 
stressed Hano’s part in that tragedy, as the young 
savior of his tribe, but he could not, even with 
the most self-effacing modesty, conceal his own 
vastly important part in that story as a sympa- 
thetic ethnologist strong for justice to the red 
man. Black eyes gleamed and copper faces 
beamed upon him as he told the drama of: Red 
Mesa in the expressive sign language. Sid could 
see that the Cheyenne were pathetically grateful 
over finding a friend who really understood their 
race. As for his father, the older men seemed on 
the point of going down to his camp in a delega- 
tion to tell him how much they thought of him! 

Soon he reached the climax of his story, the 
attack on the Mexicans on the sole sustenance of 
the tribe, that band of mountain sheep, the immi- 
nent discovery of their refuge in Red Mesa, 
Hano’s wild ride out into the Camino del Diablo 
sacrificing himself to save his tribe. The grunts 
of interest had risen to a great crescendo of mut- 
terings all over the lodge. It exactly paralleled 
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the senseless slaughter of their own buffalo up 
north and the grand sacrifice of Roman Nose and 
his devoted warriors in a final war to save the 
remnants of the buffalo that were the staff of life 
to the Cheyenne. The mutterings grew to growls 
of rage. Many of the older men present had 
seen it allin their youth; the young men had heard 
the bitter tale told in the lodges. Sid was finding 
it dificult to go on. If this part of Red Mesa 
excited them so, what outbursts would they make 
when he came to where Vasquez shattered with 
dynamite the tank of living water that made pos- 
sible the home of the Apache in Red Mesa! The 
Cheyenne were fierce and easily aroused. The 
lodge was already in an uproar of indignant 
grunts and excited gesticulations—when a deep, 
hollow-voiced,—“‘Huwa!’’ resounded in the room 
‘and Hano himself stood before them! 

His entrance was dramatic in the extreme. He 
had dropped down through the poles of the smoke- 
hole, and Sid hardly recognized his Apache chum 
in this disheveled and painted nude figure that 
stared at them with unearthly eyes. Hano greeted 
the circle of old men and chiefs and then Sid 
himself with a gesture that told them all he was 
one who had come from a fast and had seen a 
vision. 
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“The voice of the Great Mystery, my brethren! 
I have seen His sign of the White Buffalo. I 
prayed before Him in the high places. Listen!” 

Sid jumped to his feet and translated, for Hano 
was far beyond anything save the words of his 
own Apache. The Cheyenne grunted in an awed 
and receptive invitation for him to reveal what 
had been shown him by Gitchie Manitou, the 
Great Mystery. Hano proceeded in measured 
sentences, brief, each telling in its appeal, filled 
with big ideas that would open up oceans of 
thought and discussion, each uttered with a rev- 
erence suggestion of a message from on high. 
It was a great vision that Hano had had in his 
trance! great yet pathetic because Sid knew it 
could never be realized. It was nothing less than 
an Indian State, among these United States, a 
place where those of his race to whom their old 
ways of living amid the bounties of Nature was 
the only life worth living at all could come and 
be free. It would not suit the Blackfeet to the 
north, who raised horses for a living, nor the 
Navaho and Hopi to the south who had their 
flocks and their mesa villages. But it would be a 
paradise to the Sioux, the Arapaho, the Cheyenne, 
the Shoshones, dozens of lesser tribes who were 
having a hard time of it to-day trying to get along 
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as farmers on desolate and inhospitable reserva- 
tions. And its keynote was freedom from the irk- 
someness of white rule, the inevitable friction 
with the white settler, the wickedness of the white 
rapscallion. In this state all were to be free to 
live as High Elk’s own band was doing now, 
supervised only by white game wardens and forest 
rangers; no agents, no reservation system, no 
well-meaning but meddlesome and proselytizing 
white benevolent societies. “The hunting Indians 
wanted none of these; they only wanted to be let 
alone, to live their own lives within the white 
man’s game laws. 

Sid drew a rough map of the state of Idaho on 
the floor of the lodge. He partitioned it off by a 
line setting aside the mountainous and forested 
part of it as the boundaries of this State of 
Hano’s. Here, the Great Mystery said, they were 
to live. Great chiefs from all the hunting tribes 
were to visit Washington in a delegation, and 
appeal to Congress to set aside this section for 
their Home State. Here no white man might 
take up land, nor no lumber company cut down all 
the trees; and the tribes could live freely their 
own lives, with government wardens to see that 
they killed no game out of season and kept their 
forests free from fire. A sort of Indian National 
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Park, as Sid conceived it might be made, and he 
added his approval of it on that line. 

The lodge was in an uproar when he had fin- 
ished. The younger bucks grabbed at the vision 
as men dying of thirst, a boon of boons to their 
race. But High Elk and the older men shook 
their heads. Would even such a great park as 
this support all the red men who might come 
here? Was there game enough? And would 
they keep the faith before the pinch of hunger? 
Sid himself felt that the plan was workable. 
Twenty thousand elk died each year of starvation 
in Wyoming alone. What couldn’t the Indians 
do with these if allowed to drive some of them 
over in here! And not#o many Red Men would 
hear of it and come, as he viewed it. Many, of 
all tribes, were giving up all idea of living by 
hunting and fishing and storing away the cereals 
and tree-fruits that Nature showered down so 
plentifully. They were fast forgetting the arts 
of their forefathers and learning the white man’s 
ways of farming and houses. It had been death 
by tuberculosis for the older ones to do that; but 
the younger generation were becoming immune to 
it. It had great elements of the picturesque, that 
Indian National Park that Sid was already dream- 
ing of; a sight for tourists, and a new interest for 
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hunting parties of white men, who would of course 
be free to come in here, too, but not to stay and 
settle. 

But the younger element were all with Hano, 
passionately so. They wanted immediate action. 
Black were the looks at High Elk that he did not 
at once volunteer to become one of that delega- 
tion to Washington! Sid grew worried. The 
young men were carried away by this interpreta- 
tion of the sign of the White Buffalo, they wanted 
it so badly! And their present mood was already 
hostile to the numerous white men already in this 
country. They seemed to regard the Indian State 
as already an accepted thing by the government 
authorities. : 

And then happened one of those dramatic inci- 
dents likely to touch off a situation like this into 
immediate rebellion. A tall and grim white man 
suddenly stepped into the council lodge and raised 
his hand for silence. He wore the broad-brimmed 
Ranger’s hat and the high cruiser moccasins and 
woolen breeches and shirt of the Forest Ranger 
Service. He eyed High Elk sternly as he laid 
one hand on the warden’s badge pinned to his left 
breast. 

“It’s all off, High Elk!’ he announced.—“‘Back 
to the reservation for you and your people! I 
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was afraid all along that this wouldn’t work,” 
he added regretfully, ‘but, honest, it’s hard to 
believe it of you, High Elk!” 

The chief looked at him with astonishment. 

“How?—What we do?” he asked, his voice 
pathetic in its injured innocence. 

“One of your bucks has killed a bull moose,” 
said the warden with cold anger. ‘You know 
well they are strictly protected! He lies dead up 
in the next valley to the south. There is one of 
your people’s coup-sticks in him. You’ve broken 
the trust we had in you, High Elk. It’s back to 
the reservation for the lot of you! I give you 
three days to clear out.” 

It is impossible to describe the outburst that 
that announcement launched! For a few minutes 
no voice could be heard in the pandemonium of 
hot denial and furious anger that filled the coun- 
cil lodge. Hano and the young bucks drew to 
one side in a compact and glowering group. This 
accusation, thrown right into their visions of a 
happy paradise, had been too much for them! 
The warden stood his ground grimly, waiting to 
hear what they had to say. High Elk and his old 
men conferred anxiously in whispers. Sid sprang 
forward as mediator, but he had no weapons 
against this appalling accusation—if true. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BIG JOHN “DRAWS CYARDS” 


aN ) Y HERE am 1?” muttered Scotty feebly 
as returning consciousness came to 
him. 

“Pears like you’s in a fat li’l home-made mess, 
old-timer!’’ The voice was not Big John’s, though 
it talked like him. Scotty opened his eyes to see 
Bonesey looking down at him cheerfully. A grin 
cracked his features as his pale blue eyes met 
Scotty’s and he wiggled an ear facetiously. Scotty 
turned his head to look at his right arm, which 
seemed numb and appeared not to belong to him. 

“You ain’t lost a bear, hereabouts, has yer?” 
asked Bonesey with more interest and working 
both ears. 

Scotty smiled in spite of himself. 

“Bonesey, you’re an old fool!” he murmured 
deprecatingly. 

‘Shore am, an’ proud of it!” admitted Bonesey. 
“I done bound up that arm of yourn when I 
hadn’t no business to. An’ now I props ye up 
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real friendly-like, whar ye can set pretty an’ look 
over the remains.” 

He put that iron arm of his around Scotty and 
raised him carefully to a sitting position. Scotty 
drew in his breath with delight as he gazed on 
the tableau in the early morning light. Before 
him lay a huge mass of silver fur, shaggy and 
rough, with enormous hams and the elbow of a 
brawny forepaw like a haunch of beef spread out. 
The claws at the end of it were hooked and mas- 
sive. One round furry ear could be seen from 
where Scotty sat, and beyond it lay what looked 
like the wreck of a rifle. It reminded Scotty of 
Niltci at once, for he recognized the broken stock. 

“Where’s my Indian?” he asked. 

Bonesey lifted one ear. ‘‘He’s tore up some. 
Looks like one of these here cultivators had 
romped down his shirt front. But he’ll come 
around.” 

“You doctored him, too?” 

Bonesey nodded. “I told ye I was a fool,” he 
grinned seraphically. ‘‘Jack, he was for lettin’ ye 
lay. Ole Sorehead, he has suspicions on ye. 
What ye been doin’ near our moose?” 

“You own him too?” grinned Scotty, eying the 
cowman steadily. 

“Nope. None at all, young feller! But we 
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aims to show up them Injuns with him. They’d 
oughtto be run out’n this country, I’m settin’ 
hyar to tell ye! One of them bucks done killed 
this moose, an’ it’s agin’ the law.” 

“Run out, so you two could get at that white 
buffalo, eh?”? thought Scotty to himself, but all 
he said was: ‘I noticed a coup-stick in him. He 
looked like good bear-bait to us, so we camped 
here hoping the old bear would come back.” 

“Yeah?” said Bonesey, relieved. ‘Ye hed 
sense enough not to touch that coup-stick, too. 
Well, I'll tell ye: Jim Barnes, the warden, is 
meetin’ us hyar to-day. Them skunks of Injuns is 
foolin’ him, see? We aims to show ’em up. 
Thar’s the evidence, jest as we told him.” 

He rolled a cigarette and lit it while Scotty 
ruminated over this precious plot. He decided to 
tell Barnes what he knew, but at the right mo- 
ment. There would be a fight here, perhaps, one 
lone warden against two mountain men. Carow 
was a mean-souled ruffian, but Bonesey baffled him. 
He seemed to have no moral sense at all. Prob- 
ably did not think beyond his own personal wants 
of the moment. What side he would take when 
the disclosure of how the moose was really killed 
was made, Scotty could not guess. And then his 
legs began to irk him, under the saddle blanket 
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that Bonesey had wrapped around him. He tried 
to move them but found that he could not. With 
his free hand he threw off the blanket. They 
were tied. : 

Scotty looked around and discovered Niltci 
lying on a bank of needles and also tied up. 
“Take these off, Bonesey,” he said quietly. 

Bonesey wiggled both ears and grinned. 

“We ain’t no intentions of lettin’ ye loose ag’in, 
young feller, none at all!” he said. ‘‘Yo’re too 
handy with that big rifle of yourn. As fer the 
Injun, didn’t he ’most kick in this horse-killer’s 
slats ?—-G’ way, son!” 

Scotty thought it over quietly. “Look here, 
Bonesey, I don’t get you at all,” he said finally. 
“You wrote that poem on the door. It was as 
fine a thing as any man could do, a joke smack in 
the face of Death. You’ve been around some, 
among white folks, too. Yet you go tying us up, 
which is pure foolishness.” 

Bonesey looked at him uncertainly. ‘Aw, leave 
aman be!” he grinned. ‘‘You’d talk a man’s heart 
out’n him! Carow, he says, ‘tie them up,’ an’ he’s 
right. You'll make out, ontil yore friends come 
to look for ye. Yore plumb in the way jist now.” 

“And how about this warden coming here and 
finding us bound this way?” asked Scotty calmly. 
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Bonesey looked at him enigmatically. Then 
he grinned. 

“Thanks, stranger! You shore is full of ideas! 
Reckon yo won’t be hyar, none, when we hev our 
party!” 

Scotty bit his lip. He had talked too much 
that time! The trouble was that he could think 
all around these two, who had almost childish in- 
telligence, really; and he had assumed that they 
were equally keen-minded. He would have to be 
more careful what he said hereafter. 

“Yaas, you-all talks too much,” said Bonesey 
decisively. He took off the red bandanna about 
his neck and proceeded to roll it into a bandage. 
Then he searched for and found Scotty’s hand- 
kerchief, which he knotted into a gag. 

“You'll take this-yere li’l pill, ef you know 
what’s good fer ye,” he said threateningly. ‘Open 
yore mouth!” 

Scotty obeyed. He was helpless and weak from 
the incessant pain in that numb arm. It would 
only get him a smashed mouth to resist. Bonesey 
pushed in the gage and then bound the bandanna 
tight over it. Then he picked Scotty up and 
carried him back into a small clump of balsam. 

“The Injun, he’s dead to the world; but he 
mought squawk. I guess I'll tote him hyar too,” 
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said Bonesey after setting Scotty down. Presently 
he came back carrying the Navaho. Niltci was 
a gory sight! His shirt and leggings were covered 
with clotted blood; a saddle-pad tightly bound 
under his arm covered the real wound. Bonesey 
stood looking down at them both whimsically. 

“T reckon I'll tie that other wing of yourn to a 
tree, so ye’ll stay put,’’ he remarked after sizing 
up Scotty’s chances to escape. He pulled out the 
free arm and tied it to a sapling. Then he bound 
Niltci’s wrists together in front. 

“Thar, you'll do. We don’t aim to leave you 
thisaway none, stranger. After the warden’s 
come and seen our evidence, we’ll leave you loose. 
No hard feelin’s, son; but ye can’t come in, see?” 

Scotty nodded and tried to make a sarcastic 
sound like,—‘“Thanks!”’ 

After Bonesey had gone he reflected on the 
queer mixture of tenderness and yet utter lawless- 
ness that made up his character. He was not half 
bad; but a thousand dollars for that white buffalo 
looked big to him, and with Carow to lead him 
astray there was no telling what mess they would 
get into yet. Then Scotty began to think over 
their own situgtion. It was aggravating to be 
within earshot of this conference yet not be able 
to do a thing toward telling the truth about the 
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whole affair to the warden, as he had planned. 
He decided to free himself, somehow, and then 
stay quietly where he was until the time came to 
act. His only hope of freedom, in time to be of 
use, was Niltci. He must arouse him, somehow. 

Scotty began working at the gag in his mouth 
with his tongue. It was very irksome, and the 
tongue wanted mightily to get rid of this thing in 
his mouth. He had never been gagged before, so 
it surprised him what force his tongue could de- 
velop. Pushing and shoving at the gag it finally 
thrust the gag into his cheek. Scotty worked his 
jaws. "The bandanna was tight around his cheeks, 
but it moved slightly, always in the line of least re- 
sistance as his cheek-muscles strained at it. Soon 
his lower teeth got behind it and Scotty shoved 
hard with that strong and obstinate Scottish jaw 
of his. No knot in the world could stand that 
pressure! It drew tighter, but the bandanna was 
that much looser. He worked it down until the 
point of his chin got a purchase on it. Then an- 
other hard shove, and his mouth was free. The 
tongue instantly ejected the wad of handkerchief 
and Scotty felt a vast relief. | 

He moved his hips until he got the handker- 
chief under him, in case Bonesey should came back 
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to have a look. Then he turned and called softly 
—‘Niltci!” 

The Indian boy did not move. He was still 
unconscious from loss of blood and was in a pro- 
found coma. 

Presently Scotty heard voices. They were 
coming, the warden and the absent Carow, who 
had evidently gone to meet him. 

““Hyar’s yore moose, Mister Barnes; you kin 
see fer yourself,” he heard Bonesey call out. 
There were the sounds of horses and men dis- 
mounting. Scotty strained at his good arm but 
could see nothing. Cracking of sticks in the 
bushes; then a strange voice, in tones of entire 
conviction. 

“Tt’s straight goods, you fellers! They done it. 
There’s the coup-stick, all right! Dern them In- 
juns, anyhow! Back they all go to the reserva- 
tion!” 

Scotty tugged hard at his wrist. Exasperating 
to be out of this! —Then he suddenly realized that, 
by George, why, he could shout! Scotty thought 
a minute. He would start a red-hot riot by this. 
But, was now just the right time? 

“T told ye them bucks warn’t to be trusted, Mis- 
ter Barnes!” he heard Carow’s voice whine. 
“You gin ’em a free hand in hyar, an’ look what 
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they do! The first young buck what wants to 
prove he’s a full-grown Injun kills this moose, an’ 
leaves his coup-stick in him for them all to see. 
What do they care for your game laws!” 

“Tooks that way,” said the warden. ‘Anyhow 
I’ve seen enough. I give High Elk two days to 
clear out!” 

Scotty had heard all he cared to, and his blood 
boiled with indignation. ‘Hi!’ he called strongly 
through the bandanna. 

Silence. Then, ‘“‘Wot’s that?” he heard 
Carow’s voice rasp suspiciously. 

“Tt’s them fellers,” said Bonesey. “A young 
dude sport, runnin’ around with one of them In- 
juns, Mister Barnes. I caught them monkeyin’ 
with this evidence. Hed to gentle ’em a leetle 
mite. They won’t go foolin’ with no moose no 
more!” he laughed. 

“T yallers hed my suspicions of sports wot pal 
around with low-down skunks uh Injuns,” put in 
Carow. 

The warden laughed. ‘Well, it’s straight 
goods, all right,” he said. “I'll be ridin’ down the 
valley to bring up High Elk now, an’ rub his nose 
ints. 

“Help!” screamed Scotty through the muffling 
bandanna. 
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“He ’pears to be comin’ to an’ wants his ma!” 
he heard Bonesey laugh. “You help Mister 
Barnes with his hoss, while I go shet him up, 
Jac m2 

Scotty yelled again, yelp on yelp. In his ex- 
citement he could not get an intelligible word 
through that bandanna, nor find the combination 
that had got his mouth free before. There was 
a crash in the bushes and Bonesey came running 
up, his face a malignant scowl. 

“I’m goin’ to hurt you, kid, an’ hurt you good!” 
he growled thickly as he rushed for Scotty with 
his fist doubled and his arm in the low swing of 
the left hook. Scotty dodged to save his jaw. 
He expected to see stars the next instant—but a 
pair of tanned hands suddenly went around 
Bonesey’s waist and he was pulled violently back- 
ward. A face under a broad-rimmed ranger’s hat 
appeared over his shoulder, a grim and stern face 
with deep crow’s-feet of wrinkles, but there were 
twinkles of kindliness in the gray eyes that were 
looking down at him. 

“Fold on there, Bonesey!—Hold on!” he was 
grunting in the masterful voice of one accustomed 
to being obeyed. ‘‘Le’s see about this!—What 
you been doin’ to this kid?” 

Scotty made mumbling noises under his ban- 
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danna while Bonesey struggled to get at him. 
One blow of that fist would silence him in dream- 
land for some time! The warden threw him to 
one side and got between them. 

“Now, then; stand right whar you are, Bonesey, 
and don’t start nothin’, he commanded. “I don’t 
like this muffler you’ve got on him, none at all. 
‘An’ what about his flipper you’ve done tied up?” 

He stopped a moment, at a loss how to take 
that bandanna off Scotty without exposing himself 
to some unforeseen attack from Bonesey. But 
Scotty’s eyes were dilated now with a new appre- 
hension. He saw Carow creeping up behind the 
warden, humped up low over the ground, making 
silent signals to Bonesey. “Look out/ sir!” 
Scotty managed to yelp through his bandage. 

He was too late. Bonesey suddenly whirled 
and gave the warden a violent shove in the chest. 
Backwards over Carow he went, and both were 
upon him like a flash. 

The warden lay quiet, stunned, as they bent 
over him. Scotty worked his lips and chin per- 
sistently and finally got the bandanna rolled up 
where it stopped his nose, but his mouth was free. 

“Now you've done it!” he called out wrath- 
fully. ‘Don’t you know there’s a hundred million 
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people behind that badge he wears! Bonesey, 
you’re a fool!” 

“Shet up, you!” rasped Carow at him. “I don’t 
know how much you knows, but you ain’t goin’ to 
tell it none! Bonesey, take him off somewhar, 
anywhar; chuck him over a cliff fer all of me, but 
get him outn hyar. I'll fix it up with the warden. 
*Tain’t none of his business, anyhow.” 

Scotty marveled at the way Bonesey allowed 
himself to be led around by this man. The cow- 
boy didn’t think, that was all. He acted either on 
impulse or at the suggestion of someone else who 
did the thinking for them both. He was glad to 
be taken out of this, for the time! Once alone 
with Bonesey he might be able to influence him as 
easily as Carlow seemed to. 

Bonesey untied his arm and picked him up like a 
cat. Out of the grove he carried Scotty and up 
toward the basin of rock high above. Scotty 
waited until they were out of earshot from below 
and then decided to try the power of his reason 
on this queer character whom somehow he could 
not help but like. 

“Bonesey,” he asked, “what caliber gun are 
you packing?” 

“Ole thutty-thutty, son,” said Bonesey 
promptly; then with suspicion, “Why?” 
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Scotty sighed relievedly. ‘‘You’re out of it, then, 
and I’m glad!” he exclaimed. 

Bonesey said nothing but climbed on up until he 
found a place that was sheltered from the cold 
wind, where he set Scotty down. ‘‘Looky-hyar, 
pardner; you’re too blamed smart fer me!” he 
said. ‘‘Why-all you int’rested in my ole thutty- 
thutty ?” 

“Because, Bonsey, it tells me that you had no 
part in the shooting—get me?—of that moose,” 
said Scotty. 

“Shooting?” echoed Bonesey with feigned inno- 
cence. ‘Hey, kid? Where d’ye get it?—Meanin’ 
you think the Injuns never done it?” He wiggled 
a bantering ear. 

“Don’t you know it’s a crime to create false 
evidence?” retorted Scotty. ‘‘Anyone who looks 
over that moose a minute could tell he was never 
killed with a coup-stick, Bonesey. It was done 
with a thirty-three Winchester and Carow did it, 
[Pll bet! You might fool the warden for a time, 
the way you put it to him, but what does he do? 
Brings up High Elk; and those Indians would 
turn that moose inside out to prove that they had 
nothing to do with it. It’s about the kind of cheap 
trick you’d expect of a fool like Carow,—but not 
you! Stay out, man! Drop him! Look at the 
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mess he’s gotten you into now with the warden! 
Do you suppose you can so much as touch an of- 
ficer of the law and not suffer for it?” 

Bonesey looked troubled awhile; then his face 
hardened. ‘So you know!” he said. ‘You shore 
is my hoodoo, kid! But I got a white buffalo 
comin’ to me, an’ he wuth a thousand good iron- 
men, an’ no man ain’t goin’ to stop me, see?” he 
said, lashing himself into anger. ‘“‘Jack’ll fix it 
up with the warden—he allers was a better liar 
than me—all I gotto do is to shet you up, some- 
how. I don’t want to kill ye, kid; but dawggone, 
ain’t there no gittin’ rid of ye!” he exclaimed ex- 
asperatedly. 

He looked over Scotty with disfavor. The 
youth said nothing. Any incautious remark might 
set Bonesey’s queer brain off into some idiotic 
idea, reckless of consequences. 

“T hey it!” he said brightly and wiggling his 
ears hilariously. ‘“Thar’s a moughty fine leetle 
shelf up on that clift yander, an’ I kin tote ye up 
thar. You sits thar, pretty, and enjoys the scen- 
ery; but if you hollers I'll come back an’ rock ye, 
see?” 

He pointed up an adjacent cliff-face. Scotty 
shivered. To be set up there with his back to the 
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wall and unable to climb down or do a thing but 
yell for help after they had all gone was not in- 
viting! It looked like a purple time of it ahead! 
He glanced around nervously for help; then 
smiled cheerily. 

“Think you will?” he inquired, “—Look up 
there, Bonesey!” 

A tall figure on horseback sat up on the verge 
of the cliffs above. It was’Big John! And the 
two dogs weaving along the brink were Ruler 
and Blaze. 

The latter barked his discovery, while Ruler 
bellowed. The distant Big John pulled out his 
rifle and laid it across his saddle. 

“Hi, thar! You—Scotty!’ his voice called 
down. Who’s yore funny friend?” 

“Take my advice and stay out!” said Scotty 
to Bonesey, who was looking up helplessly. He 
was unarmed, and Big John was not two hundred 
yards above them. ‘“That’s a Government ’06 
he’s got there!” grinned Scotty. Bonesey looked 
at him sheepishly. The game was up, so far as 
he was concerned! Big John, still watching them 
narrowly, rode his horse along the brink and 
Scotty saw Whitey gather her hams and skid 
down. In an instant he had reached their level 
and was pulling his horse to her feet. Down 
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after him slid the two dogs and came running to 
Scotty, growling suspiciously at Bonesey as they 
leaped around. 

“*Pears like I’ve seen this gent afore, Scotty,” 
said Big John, looking on Bonesey with hostility 
as he rode up with the rifle poised in his hands. 
*“Warn’t you tryin’ to rope that white buffalo calf 
yesterday, over in the next valley, stranger?” he 
asked Bonesey sternly. 

*‘That’s me! Bonesey’s my handle, 
the culprit with an unabashed grin. He raised an 
ear and Big John smiled. ‘You herdin’ this dude 
sport ?”’ went on Bonesey. 

Big John checked Whitey. He did not need 
to be warned not to get too near this smooth 
stranger. ‘‘Yaas?” he remarked with irony. 
“You puts up them paws ontil I larns more about 
this-all!’”’ He swung his rifle nonchalantly until 
it bore full on Bonesey. ‘‘What’s up, son?” he 
asked Scotty. 

“Dirt trick being played on the Cheyenne,” 
said Scotty promptly and told him all about it in 
mighty few sentences. 

“Waal, now!” said Big John. ‘Seems like a 
man’ll as soon wade through hell on wax legs as 
git a straight deal out’n some people !—Lope on, 
you, an’ keep ’em high!” he said to Bonesey. 
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“Thar; that'll do! You stands right thar ontil I 
gits ready to move along.” 

He dismounted and with a quick slash cut 
Scotty’s thongs. The youth got up stiffly and for 
some time hopped about, restoring the circulation 
in his legs. 

“Kin ye walk, son? Take my six-gun. We 
aims to go down thar an’ set in,” Big John purred 
sweetly. 

Scotty knew the signs of war! When Big John 
was most dangerous was just when that soothing 
tiger-song came into his voice. They left Whitey 
with her bridle on the ground and moved on 
Bonesey. 

“Watch out for him,” warned Scotty. ‘“‘He’s 
quick as a cat, and packs a haymaker in each fist.” 

“Ain’t nawthin’ to me, son!”’ returned Big John 
composedly. ‘That gent knows when thar’s a 
big-boy back of him! Pilgrim along, friend, and 
don’t let out no yip or y’re done for!” he advised 
Bonesey. 

They went down into the timber and Big John 
stopped. “Shore you kin hold him? I’m goin’ 
in hyar a piece an’ hev a look at that other bird,” 
he said in a low voice. 

Scotty nodded. The sun was well up, now, and 
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all the ravine filled with sunflecks and shadows 
through the criss-cross of branches. There was 
an utter silence after Big John vanished from 
sight. Then from up on the opposite hill-flank 
tame a sudden, sharp whistle. Scotty saw 
Bonesey in front of him tense his leg-muscles for 
a spring. He had anawful moment! If Bonesey 
jumped to escape, could he shoot him down? His 
soul revolted at the idea. He lowered the re- 
volver shakily, aimed for the fleshy part of 
Bonesey’s leg. Scotty’s nimble mind had guessed 
the meaning of that whistle. Carow was not the 
man to stay and face the warden when he re- 
covered. He had taken to the bush with the 
horses, and was signaling his partner. If so Big 
John was now in extreme danger from some 
cowardly shot in the forest. Scotty peered anxi- 
ously in the direction from which had come that 
whistle. And through the mottlings of sunlight in 
the spruces, he caught the straight glint of sun- 
light on a rifle barrel! Instantly he raised the 
revolver. “Duck, John!” he yelped, and fired at 
the aiming rifle. 

In the cloud of smoke Bonesey had vanished. 
There was a flash and a heavy report from the 
hillside, the crash of a clipped dead sapling, and 
the answering whip of Big John’s army carbine. 
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Scotty fired again at a movement in the bushes. 
Another crash; the crackle of thick dead twigs in 
lodgepole pine; then an unmistakable cowboy 
whoop. Bonesey had rejoined his partner. 

Scotty dropped instantly to earth and dug in. 

“This way, son,” he heard Big John’s guarded 
voice. “I’ve got em cooped up thar. You crawls 
past me an’ gits to the warden.” 

Scotty worked along awkwardly. His bad arm 
was protesting cruelly against all this movement, 
but he conquered the pain and kept on. Soon he 
perceived the warden ahead of him, lying in plain 
sight and moving slightly. 

“Watch out, sir!’ he whispered. ‘Lay low. 
That’s a bad pair you’ve been mixing with!” 

The warden wriggled into a little hollow in the 
duff; then turned to look at Scotty. ‘How so, 
young feller?’ he whispered. ‘‘What’s all this, 
anyhow?” . 

‘They shot that moose themselves, sir,” replied 
Scotty. “I found the bullet hole in the under side 
of him. It’s thirty-three Winchester or bigger. 
That coup-stick could never kill a moose!”’ 

The warden gave him a quick flash of under- 
standing; then fumbled for his revolver. ‘‘Reckon 
I sits in this game!” he said. ‘Whar are they at 
now?” 
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Scotty told him. The warden worked his body 
around facing them. 

“Come out of that, you two!” he called out. 
“You're under arrest!” 

A jeering laugh answered him; then a furious 
growl from Carow and the crack of his rifle. The 
bullet hit a balsam trunk with a smart thud not 
two feet from them. Scotty crept around behind 
it—for reasons of his own. It was not only that 
Carow was a fool and a wicked one, but 

And then Scotty drew in his breath with a 
gasp, for the warden had now risen to his full 
height and was walking swiftly toward them! 

“Stay right whar you are, you two!” 
calling. ‘In the name of the law 

Scotty had leaped to drag him back, for it was 
a terrific risk with a ruffan like Carow and a 
thoughtless daredevil like Bonesey, but at that 
moment Big John’s rifle rang out twice, the shots 
as quick as a double gun, and—“Hands up, you!” 
his shout filled the glade, harsh as steel. 

The warden went straight on, Scotty with him. 
It was a curious tableau they found in that little 
nest of rocks up on the hill. Bonesey sat there, 
his hands up and his eyes looking down straight 
into a rifle-bore that faced him not forty feet off. 
Big John’s drawn face and stern eyes were look- 
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ing at him over that barrel. He had circled and 
outflanked them both while they were occupied 
with the warden. Besides Bonesey lay Carow, all 
doubled up and sobbing like a spoiled child 
whipped. He was sure yellow! 

“Hed to wing him a mite,” said Big John. 
“Say yore piece, Scotty!’ Scotty raised his good 
hand. “Mr. Warden, I charge these men with 
creating criminal evidence! You look over that 
moose and you will find they shot it. This one 
did it,” he added, pointing at Carow. 

‘“Where’s your proof?” asked the warden. 
“This is a serious business, boy!” 

Scotty felt in his pocket; then drew out a 
crushed bullet with a round, copper base. ‘This 
stopped in that balsam over your head,” he said. 
“T picked it out from under a spall of bark on the 
other side. It is thirty-three caliber—which is the 
bore of that rifle there!” 

He pointed to Carow’s gun which lay with its 
barrel slanting out over the rocks.—‘‘And you'll 
find it fits the hole in the left side of that moose, 
sir,” he added. 

“Yeow!” yelled Big John.—‘That gits him, 
cold, Mister Warden! Put the cuffs onto that 
other one. I’m shore tired uh holdin’ this yere 
ole ore-bed onto him!’’ And he lowered his rifle. 


CHAPTER IX 
JED SHEDS HIS HALTER 


P NHIS chapter is all about a horse, Jed, Sid’s 
Arab, who, you will remember, he left 
picketed in a mountain meadow below 

those precipices on which was a tempting display 

of mountain goat. And why should Jed, being 

a mere pony, have a chapter all to himself? Well, 

up and did something to the White Buffalo that 

put a “crimp” in everybody’s plans—those cow- 
boys who wanted to rope him for a circus; the 

Colonel’s party, who respected the veneration of 

the Cheyennes for him and did not want him mo- 

lested in any way; and the Cheyennes themselves, 

who regarded everything connected with him as a 

“sign” from the Great Mystery. 

And there was a bear, whom we have met be- 
fore. Old Eph had started out that morning with 
the idea of breakfast. Finding nothing worthy of 
his avoirdupois in Scotty’s valley, he had climbed 
vertically out of it and come over the passes into 
that basin where Sid left Jed. And it was here 
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that Ruler, later, picked up his scent, which gives 
you sufficient of the geography of his doings. But 
this chapter is concerned with an Arab-mustang 
DOU wernt. 

Jed found that his Arab soul did not like this 
sensation of being picketed out alone. He had 
grown used to being hobbled during the ten days 
by pack train into the mountains. There he had 
the companionship of the other horses as they all 
foraged for feed in the mountain meadows. He 
had been much alone during his colt days on the 
range and had beaten off more than one coyote 
with his hoofs. He had been picketed out be- 
fore, when Sid had left him for a short stalk for 
deer or grouse during the trip in. But, after more 
than an hour had passed and his rider did not 
return, Jed stopped feeding, snorted once or twice 
at Hano’s mustang grazing beside him, and then 
pawed at the ring he had tramped, impatiently. 
If he was going to be left all alone he might as 
well be free, as in the old days! 

He gave an experimental pull at the lariat. 
Strong enough; and there was no moving that 
picket pin. He circled around it once or twice 
at a trot and whinnied impatiently. This business 
was no good! He yanked determinedly at the 
lariat. Pin in solid. ‘Then Hano’s mustang 
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sniffed the wind and gave a snort of alarm. A 
wild, musky odor came to Jed’s nostrils. He did 
not know what it was; something like coyote, but 
not just the same. MHano’s mustang was trem- 
bling violently, now, and jerking at his pin. Jed 
looked at him with interest. What ailed the crea- 
ture? The mustang turned, his ears pricked for- 
ward, his eyes staring up the valley. The bushes 
were moving up there, and presently they opened 
and a huge, furry shape came waddling out. 

Hano’s mustang did not wait! His eyeballs 
flashed as he rose up pawing and jerked with all 
his strength at the lariat. It broke, and with a 
snort he raced a short distance off and then turned 
to look back at Jed inquiringly. That was a dread- 
ful danger that was galloping for them in a 
humpy, clumsy run! 

Jed bared his teeth and faced the dreadful dan- 
ger. The idea of being afraid of it did not enter 
his mind, but this rope was certainly hampering! 
He wanted room to wheel and maneuver and nip 
this thing with his teeth and kick him in the ribs 
with his hoofs. Angrily he pulled at the lariat 
until the one idea of breaking it filled his whole 
one-track mind. A horse can pull a ten-disc plow 
by his bridle if he uses his strength at it. Jed 
made short work of that lariat. 
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He was free none too soon! The bear was 
rushing for him now at short range, galloping at 
an unbelievable speed and snarling with a ferocity 
that would have unnerved any other pony. Jed 
was badly scared himself, but, quick as a cat he 
wheeled, just out of reach of a swinging paw- 
stroke, raced past the bear’s flank and let fly both 
hoofs into his side. The bear grunted, then 
bawled with rage. Jed had spun about to nip 
him, but this time he had met an antagonist as 
quick as he was. The bear doubled back on his 
haunches, swinging with a swift paw that missed 
Jed’s long, bony nose by inches. At last the Arab 
realized his danger. There was something vicious 
in the whistle of those claws that warned him this 
was no cow-critter or cringing coyote, but a better- 
armed* animal than he was! He whirled and 
pranced off, snorting and backfiring, full of mis- 
chief, the bear following at a determined run, 
grunting like a pig and growling murderously. 
Jed was alarmed to see him catching up; with that 
fright all thought of teasing him vanished in a 
wild race for safety. For some time it was about 
even. A grizzly can outrun even a fast horse for 
a short distance. Jed felt him snorting closer and 
closer on his hams, heard the bellowing roars hard 
behind him. It leant wings to his hoofs. In a 
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clattering gallop that no animal on earth can 
match, he drew gradually ahead over the bunch 
grass, at full speed around the vast promontory 
of the mountain. Once started, he kept it up 
until he reached timber. 

Jed looked back. That great, furry animal was 
still following him! He raced along a game trail 
under the tall spruces. His stirrups kept snapping 
off dead twigs and now and then catching to im- 
pede him, but he tore them loose with impatient 
jumps. ‘Then the trail ran into lodgepole pines 
so dense that the lower twigs formed an impene- 
trable crisscross of small branches. His bridle 
caught immediately. It was a last straw! To be 
caught and held by his head, with that malevolent 
animal not far behind him! Jed tugged furiously 
at the bridle and its chinstrap broke. He left the 
thing hanging in the trees and pushed on through 
the thicket. An elk had been through here be- 
fore, so it passed him safely, though he left one 
stirrup and a cantle-roll in there. 

Out on the other side, the timber was more 
open and Jed broke into a fast run. Great shady 
slopes, mantled with pine, fell away below him; 
bushy heights frowned above; so he kept on fol- 
lowing the elk track at about the same level. Pres- 
ently it dipped down and ran out at a long slant 
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into a valley filled with huge pines and mountain 
grass, with gullies of popple and berry bushes. 
Jed halted to nibble a bit of feed, then looked 
back along his trail. A great round head was 
weaving up there, the big feet moving fast under 
it. Jed kicked up his heels, whirled a few times 
and was off. The only thing that would shake off 
that creature was distance, and lots of it! He 
galloped along the slope, dodging around bushes 
and ravines, running under the big columns of 
pines, on and on, up and up the vast valley. 
Three miles further on he stopped to graze 
again. Nothing was bothering him now; he was 
as free as in the old days on the range. He 
foraged awhile and then went down to a small 
stream to drink. After that he ambled on down 
to where good pasture showed below. He 
whinnied occasionally, for he was lonely. And 
then he stopped to snort and paw the grass, for a 
most peculiar kind of cow was feeding in the 
muddy bottom between the clumps of bush 
growth! It certainly was not a steer, yet it looked 
something like one. Jed neighed with joy. Here 
was something he could chase! He bared his — 
teeth as the creature made belligerent noises and 
lowered its immense, shaggy head with its short 
horns curling in the brown hair. The buffalo 
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charged, but Jed was not there to receive it. In- 
stead he had circled a thicket and that bull heard 
the thump of hoofs behind him and there was a 
nip that made him rear as if stung! The buffalo 
wheeled like a flash. Over him went Jed in one 
jump and nipped that side. The bull bellowed 
and let out with both hoofs. Jed pranced off. He 
was having a lovely time! This creature would 
not charge; he had a way of standing his ground 
and snorting with anger that was vastly amusing, 
and the Arab circled him valiantly, looking for 
another chance at his hocks. ‘Then there was a 
rush so swift that the horse could hardly gather 
himself for a spring. They came together with a 
crash and Jed felt something sharp searing his 
flanks. It brought up savagely in his cinch-strap. 
There was no leather made that could withstand 
the thrust of that horn! Off came the saddle in 
one furious swing. Jed side-hopped out of dan- 
ger; then flung up his heels in an ecstasy of joy. 
At last he was free of everything human! 

For a time he cavorted around at full gallop, 
neighing and whinnying with pleasure. He had 
forgotten all about the bull in this new freedom 
and presently fell to grazing again with vast con- 
tent. 

It was an hour later and the shadows were 
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creeping down the mountains when Jed raised his 
head again to snuff the air. There was a new 
smell in it somewhere, mere taints, which he could 
not place. It was even ranker than the whiff he 
had got from that bear. He stamped uneasily. 
He was not afraid of it, particularly, but some- 
thing in the odor warned him of a new danger. 
And then he stood looking intently at the low 
service-berry bushes in front of him. Something 
round and solid was in them, a head, flat on the 
ground! Green eyes in it were smoldering at 
him out of it, malevolent eyes, deadly. Jed shiv- 
ered all over. He had no time to wheel and run 
now—for that head was not ten feet off! Sud- 
denly as a sprung trap it launched itself straight 
for him. There was a red rectangle of a mouth 
with four sharp teeth in it, a tawny bullet of a 
head, nests of sharp, hooked claws just under it 
—that was all Jed saw before he wheeled like 
lightning and let fly both hoofs. He felt the rip 
of claws in his hocks, heard a hideous, rasping 
squall, and then he started from where his hoofs 
lit and went out of there so fast that he ran down 
a jackrabbit that had started from somewhere be- 
fore he did! 

It was a cougar that had attacked him, but Jed 
had not waited to find out. He galloped down 
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the valley a mile before he quieted down. He 
did not like this country much, he decided, nor 
this freedom either. He whinnied with lonesome- 
ness and found himself longing for some man to 
come maul him and call him chosen names with 
the rough tenderness of the wranglers; still more 
for his own master to talk to him and give him 
sugar cubes and say soft things in his ears that 
Jed understood perfectly well from the tones of 
human kindness in Sid’s voice. He wouldn’t mind 
even being roped again now! 

And then Jed came upon another of those 
strange, shaggy cows. This one had a white 
young one playing near, who immediately darted 
under her. Jed pricked forward his ears with in- 
terest. The cow lowered her head and faced him 
hostilely, just as that other buffalo had done; but 
she backed away, evidently afraid for her calf. 
Jed raised his lip and neighed. That sign of 
fear was all that was needed to arouse the mis- 
chievous devil in him! The cow backed away, 
snorting fiercely, pawing with her hoofs; then 
turned and bolted with her calf running under 
her. Ina rapid gallop Jed caught up to her. His 
teeth seized a goodly bunch of hair and the cow 
squealed and turned to gore at him. Jed wheeled 
and struck at her with his fore hoofs, then leaped 
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past her with proud, arching tail and curved Arab 
neck, to spin about and nip her again. ‘That was 
too much for the cow, who had never been treated 
that way in her life before! She made another 
short run, bellowing her indignation. Jed hazed 
her along. This was as much fun as any steer he 
had ever chased! The poor persecuted cow darted 
this way and that among the thickets; then dashed 
across the brook bawling with rage. 

After her came Jed like a hawk pursuing a 
duck. ‘They raced up the mountain flank and 
along under the great cliffs. The little white calf 
was nimble and quick. He kept out of sight under 
his mother most of the time, running and dodging 
with her. Jed snorted and squealed. He had no 
idea of doing anything in particular with this 
queer victim, save to follow nipping as long as she 
led or until something else happened to interest 
him. 

In desperation the cow finally darted into a 
deep cleft in the rocks. It was grown dense with 
spruce and popple, and a tiny rill flowed out of it. 
Jed pushed on after her, camped right on her 
hocks. He was having a glorious spree, and this 
place looked good! It opened up into a tiny box 
canyon, with scraps of pasture in it and quantities 
of popple all orange and yellow in the autumn 
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colors. The cow drove into a dense thicket and 
turned at bay. Jed circled around it, at a loss 
how to go on with his game. By no possible 
scheme could he get in at her now save by the 
passage she herself had broken. The cow stood 
turned about in that passage, her formidable 
horns threatening any advance that way. After a 
few futile invasions, in which he got the worst 
of it, Jed fell to grazing. 

Presently the cow ventured out again. With a 
snort and a whicker Jed drove her back. He 
grazed slowly down the canyon, one watchful eye 
constantly on her. Three times the cow tried to 
come out, and each time the Arab chased her back 
into her refuge. Then he forgot all about it and 
let her come out and graze too. ‘The little white 
calf played about her, ready on the instant to 
dart under her shaggy belly for safety. Jed 
grazed on down toward the mouth of the canyon. 
This was a good place! Nothing whatever was 
disturbing them here. The shadows of night came 
on. He halted at the dense growth of spruce 
which closed the entrance and decided not to ven« 
ture outside, where hostile animals sprang upon 
him unawares. He could remain here indefinitely ; 
and, so long as he stayed where he was, the cow 
would have to remain here too. He had her 
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corraled. As for the White Buffalo, Jed had 
kidnaped him so effectually that neither the great 
grizzly, nor the cowboy ruffians, nor Colonel Col- 
vin’s party, nor the Cheyennes, all of whom 
wanted him for various reasons, could ever find 
him again! He had disappeared from Buffalo 
Valley for an enforced and indefinite vacation} 


CHAPTERS 
THE WHITE BUFFALO IS GONE! 


tense tableau in the council lodge. The 

warden faced him grimly, filled with indig- 
nation over this breach of faith by High Elk’s 
band. Sid could not believe that they really had 
killed that moose. He knew Indians too well. 
Once their work was given they kept it like a 
fort. It was the white man who broke treaties! 
But he had nothing save protests of incredulity to 
offer. 

The warden listened with a sniff and then 
turned to High Elk. ‘How about it?” he asked 
impatiently. 

High Elk made no reply. It was beneath his 
dignity to recognize any such charge until he had 
something positive to say. 

“Tet the young man who has not his coup-stick 
step forth!’ he commanded, his hawk face sweep- 
ing the council lodge. 


SG: bore the memory for many a day of that 
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Out of the group around Hano stood out a 
young buck. ‘My coup-stick is gone, but I killed 
no moose,” he declared simply. 

Grunts of relief and suppressed delight went 
around. The Indians seemed satisfied that all was 
well now, for they talked among themselves with 
eager murmurs. The warden swept down his arm 
with a gesture of dissatisfaction. ‘“‘Is this all?” 
he asked scornfully. 

High Elk threw back his head. “Is it not 
enough?” he retorted. “‘My young man says he 
did not kill the moose.” 

‘“‘Htumph!”’ snorted the warden. ‘And I have 
two white witnesses who say he did! They found 
the moose with a coup-stick in him, and you admit 
that you have a man here who claims to have lost 
his!” 

Silence. High Elk had nothing further to say. 
The Cheyenne did not speak with a forked 
tongue. 

“Did you see the moose, sir?’’ asked Sid after 
an ominous pause. The warden turned on him 
huffly. ‘Just what business is this of yours, 
young feller?” he demanded. 

“A good deal,” said Sid stoutly. “I am an 
ethnologist, and I know Indians. I never caught 
one in a lie yet, on any serious matter like this 
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one. Until you have seen the dead moose your- 
self, I wouldn’t take any action. High Elk is a 
deputy warden, too. Why don’t you both go look 
at it?” 

The warden looked at him meaningly. His 
lips barely moved in the whisper:—‘‘He ain’t, 
see? He’s never been sworn in. We gave him 
the badge to try him out; but, if it came to a show- 


” 


down 

He raised his voice: “High Elk, we’ll let it 
go until to-morrow. You plead not guilty?” 

“Not understand!” said High Elk, wrapping 
his blanket about him with indescribable dignity. 
He was offended beyond measure that the word 
of his young man, given before the whole band in 
council lodge, should have been doubted. 

The warden shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who are you, young feller, and what are you 
doin’ in here?—Got your license?” he turned to 
ask Sid. 

The latter produced it. ‘‘My father is Colonel 
John Colvin, U. S. Army, retired,” he told the 
man of game laws. ‘‘We came in here with a 
permit from your state to take out six buf- 
falo . 

The warden broke into a delighted smile and 
wrung Sid’s hand. ‘‘Why didn’t ye say so in the 
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fust place, young feller!” he beamed. “I know 
all about that permit. Whar’s yore daddy’s 
camp? Everyone in Montana, where I come 
from, knows the Colonel! NHenoga, the Black- 
feet call him. That’s him, ain’t it?” 

“Sure!” said Sid. ‘Our main camp’s about five 
miles down the valley. You'd better ride down 
there to-night and see him. I’m staying here with 
these Cheyenne. Really, sir, you'll go easy on 
them, won’t you?” he appealed. “It’s a big thing 
they are trying out here. Even if things look 
bad, they can’t be. I'll stake my life this young 
buck spoke the truth!” 

Sid turned to the young Indian and asked him 
in sign language what became of his coup-stick. 
There was no reply save a shake of the head. 
For some reason the young fellow did not care to 
talk. Stolen from him, probably, Sid thought, 
and he knew his pride would not let him admit 
that. 

The warden shook his head again. ‘Well; 
mebbe he did speak the truth; but these Injuns 
_are sly. If I find his coup-stick in that moose to- 
morrow, back they go to the reservation. Bonesey 
told me that was whar he seen it, and just whar 
the moose lies.” 

‘“‘Who’s Bonesey?” asked Sid. 
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- “Cow man. Up Stonehill way. He hunts in 
here. Meat-man, when he ain’t ridin’ for a cir- 
cus. He’s straight goods.” 

The warden left abruptly to ride on down the 
valley. Sid turned to face his Indians with an 
unquiet heart. The law was harsh, even to the 
white man; to these people it would be sheer 
calamity. High Elk and his old men sat smoking 
in a close circle; Hano and the young bucks in an 
agitated band talking rapidly in the sign lan- 
guage. Sid felt rather forlorn and out of it. 
His race was a bar, an insurmountable barrier, in 
any crisis like this. “They would receive his sym- 
pathy and understanding gladly in their ordinary 
tribal life; but let a clash with the ruling race 
arise and he was a white man, an outsider. He 
gathered that Hano’s crowd were talking revolt. 
If the warden persisted in his decision to break 
up the arrangement and send them all back to the 
reservation, Hano and the younger element would 
not go. 

At last Sid could stand it no longer and broke 
in on their pow-wow. 

“Fano,” he said in Apache, ‘remember Red 
Mesa!” 

Hano turned and his lips curled in a snarl. 
“White brother, between you and me there is al- 
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ways love. Nothing is forgotten! But this is 
between your race and my race.” 

He turned to harangue again in sign language, 
still under that strange exaltation which had pos- 
sessed him. Sid recognized that same state of 
mind of the medicine men of Roman Nose’s time. 
It was useless to argue. He turned in on the 
willow stick bed reserved for him along one wall 
of the lodge, unhappy and perturbed. 

Next morning ushered in bright sunlight over 
the mountain tops and with it the voices of men 
and the footfalls of horses coming up the valley. 
The Colonel, with the warden by his side, headed 
the line; after him two wranglers from camp with 
a led horse. It was for him to ride in this day’s 
work, a piebald and wise little cow horse that 
reminded him of Pinto. Sid walked out to meet 
them. Until the whole party could round up and 
rope Jedran, he would have to go after those 
buffalo on this one. 

“Well, Siddy-boy—quite a mess, isn’t it?” 
greeted the Colonel cheerfully. “Mr. Barnes, 
here, and I argued it out last night. He’s going 
up to look at that moose this morning, and then 
we'll see what we see.” 

That was like the Colonel! Nothing disturbed 
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his good-natured outlook on any situation, no 
matter how badly it might appear. It would all 
come out right, somehow. Sid listened with a 
rising heart. 

““Has Scotty got in yet, father?” he asked. 

“No. I’m worried about the boy. I sent Big 
John and the dogs up that narrow valley after 
him this morning. He is to find him and ride 
here to be in time to help with the buffalo. I 
doubt if we get many roped to-day!” 

High Elk came stalking over to join them. His 
eyes flashed defiance as he looked at the warden 
but his face broke into a lean grin as he said, 
“How!” to the Colonel and shook hands. 

“My young men are ready,” he announced 
briefly. 

“Good!” said the Colonel. ‘We'll get right 
at ’em, High Elk; and then maybe we too had 
better go up and look at this moose.” 

The Warden left them as High Elk nodded 
and strode off to muster his riders. Soon a 
cavalcade was heading up through the immense 
flanks of the mountains which guarded Buffalo 
Valley. The trail topped a low rise and then 
came out into a flat floor of sparse timber and 
mountain grass, a sun-flecked country of warm 
pine-needles and much alder and popple. 
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whooped Bud, one of the wranglers, pointing out 
under the pines. His pony rolled his tail and set 
off in a fast gallop. Sid spurred his piebald, and 
after him Colonel Colvin. Swiftly they bore 
down upon a great, shaggy beast grazing in a 
small bit of pasture, who raised his head and 
snorted as he faced them. The Indians circled 
around, whooping and keeping him from joining 
the rest of the herd. 

As the wranglers swooped down upon him with 
swinging lariat, the buffalo charged. It was a stiff- 
legged, humpy rush, and the pony swerved, with 
no chance for his man to rope a foot. 

“The pesky critter!’ he yelped. ‘He don’t give 
us no chanct, Kernel!”’ 

Not only that, but he was unbudgeable! He 
twisted and turned like lightning to meet each 
pony in turn. Sid just missed being bowled over 
by that big shaggy head! His piebald was quick 
as a cat, whirling about to haze the buffalo, but 
there was none of that pawing and rearing and 
flinging up of hinder hoofs that gave the lariat its 
long, snaky throw, low over the ground, to come 
up with a hoof in the loop. 

“We'll have to do better than that, boy!” 
called the Colonel. ‘Here goes! I'll make him 
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chase me. You, Sid, and Bud, watch your 
chance!” 

He drove down the big roan on the buffalo. 
They came together with a crash and then the 
buffalo put out after him, bellowing with rage. 

““Whoopee!”’ yelled Sid. He swept after them 
with his lariat in one fist. Those hind legs were 
going in a fast gallop now, and after them soared 
the lariat. Its loop sneaked up as Sid jerked 
on it, and Snap/ it went in a hard-and-fast grip 
on the near hoof. Sid threw a turn around his 
pommel and braced back as he reined in the pie- 
bald. At the same time a taut lariat led out from 
the buffalo’s off hind hoof, and at the other end of 
it braced Bud; then both lashed their ponies and 
that buffalo began to move! 

“Yow! Let her buck!’ whooped Sam, the 
other wrangler, snaring a fore-hoof. What fol- 
lowed was a complicated and squirming mess of 
buffalo skidding across the grass upside down. 

“Fold him, boys!” barked the Colonel dis- 
mounting in one jump. With a short hogging- 
rope he leaped in and got the loop over the re- 
maining fore-hoof. The three ponies braced hard 
as their men rushed in; for a few minutes there 
was a sweating struggle, with Sid, Bud, and the 
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second wrangler wrestling by main strength, each 
with a hoof. 

The buffalo was a lively old bull and he got 
his head into it and commenced to make things 
interesting with teeth and horns. The four men 
abandoned the hoofs and sat on his head. The 
Colonel looked around, breathing like a pump :— 
“Take it easy a minute, boys,” he wheezed. ‘We 
need more men here. Oh, for Scotty and Big 
John!” 

He called out for High Elk to join in. The 
chief waved his hand and three bucks left their 
ponies and came running. 

“Sit on him, you fellows!—Sid, help me with 
this leg. I'll try tying up one, like they do camels 
in the East. Bud, you and Sam get to your 
ponies!” 

That leg was like trying to bend a club! By 
their utmost strength Sid and the Colonel finally 
got it bent double and several turns of the hog- 
ging rope around it. 

“Now then—let him up, easy!” 

Sid dashed out of the way for a running leap 
on his piebald as the two wranglers eased up on 
their lariats. The buffalo scrambled to his feet. 
But he was no docile camel! On three legs he 
went after everything in sight! The cowboys 
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_yipped and kiyooed as they rode off, keeping the 
lariats taut. It was great fun, but Sid’s heart 
went more than once to his mouth as his father 
dodged around that beast, in the very center of 
the action. 

““Won’t do!” gasped the Colonel as he dodged 
around a pine trunk not a yard ahead of those 
horns. “Sid, you and Bud ride off together and 
throw him. Sam, let’s have your hogging-rope!” 

Sid nearly rode down two Indians flying around 
the scenery as he and Bud tautened their lariats 
with a jerk that made the cinch-straps creak. The 
buffalo went down roaring, both his hind feet 
together. In a flash the Colonel was at them. 
Three Indians fell in a heap on the bull’s head, 
and there was swift action before Colonel Colvin 
leaped back. The buffalo kicked steadily, his 
flanks heaving, loud bawls coming from under the 
pile of red men on his head. 

“Easy now! Let him go.—See what he’ll do!” 
directed the Colonel. For a time the bull lay 
breathing heavily. Then he got up and faced 
them, swaying unsteadily. He had only two 
pedestals, now, and was finding it difficult to stand 
up. Then he snorted fiercely and attempted a 
charge. It was a total loss! for down he went 
again after the first jump. 
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“He'll do!” grinned the Colonel happily. 
“Give him a day to think it over! Pretty good, 
for one old army man!” 

He laughed boyishly as he regained the roan. 
Sid sat looking at his father adoringly. For a 
man of his years, he was a wonder! 

‘“A cow, next; and then we'll call it a day, eh?” 
suggested the Colonel, gripping the roan with his 
knees. 

‘You shore said it, Kernel!’’ came back Bud. 
“Them is pizen-mean ornery critters!” 

“Got a cow rounded up, High Elk?” asked Sid. 

“Ugh!” said the chief and led them on up 
the valley. His Indians were circling slowly a 
cow grazing uneasily out from under the pines. 
Sid looked for Hano. The Apache had not taken 
the part in this that Sid had expected. He was 
one of their best riders and should have been in 
the thick of this. But he was nowhere to be seen. 
Sid felt hurt. The Colonel had said nothing 
about his absence, but, after Red Mesa, he surely 
owed them all the best that was in him! Sid felt 
that it had something to do with the White Buffalo 
as he rode on to help, but there was little time 
to think. The action was already becoming lively, 
with that cow racing about horning at the circle 
of riders who surrounded her. 
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“My turn, father!” he called out, dashing his 
pony in a last lope straight for the cow. She 
turned and made for him with lowered horns. 
The piebald shied, and then raced at full gallop, 
with the cow close behind and lowing angrily. 
Behind him he heard the Yip-Yip/ of the wran- 
glers and then a grunt and a crash on the sod. 
He turned to see the cow sprawled out, a V of 
lariats taut from her hind-hoofs, and two ponies 
braced against the shock. 

“Haze her, boys! Run away with her!—This 
way!” Sid heard the Colonel shout. 

Sid began to see method in it, as the cow slid 
toward the narrow end of the field and they en- 
tered a muddy draw between two thickets. They 
were going to drag that cow back to the bull, and 
then hog-tie her, near him. He whooped as he 
followed along, and over brambles and through 
bogs she went singing. Sid laughed until he cried 
as that cow went backward on her forefeet like 
some kind of wheelbarrow. ‘The ponies drove on 
indomitably, breathing like small steam engines, 
and soon the little clearing where the bull lay 
came in sight. That belligerent tried to get up 
and mix in, but one of the Indians ran in and 
whacked him with a flexible sort of leather cane 
that gave him something else to think about. Into 
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the clearing rode the two ponies, dragging the 
cow behind them. Ropes flashed out. Sid and 
an Indian had her by the fore-hoofs. The Colo- 
nel waved for them all to hold her taut; then ran 
in and hobbled her fore and aft and joined both 
hobbles by a short length of rawhide. 

“We'll try that, this time, boys.—Let her 
loose!” He waved his arm energetically and 
Sid snaked the lariat, freeing its honda. The 
cow got up and stood pawing and eying them 
malevolently. It was her turn now, she would 
have them know, and down went her horns for a 
charge. ‘The cowboys encouraged her, fanning 
their hats and yelling. Sid circled about and 
caught her across both horns with a dexterous 
throw. 

“That’s the stuff, son!’? roared the Colonel. 
“Haze her, you two!”? The cowmen rode in and 
lashed her with their quirts. The Colonel 
watched Sid’s taut lariat critically. ‘That'll hold 
her,” he pronounced. ‘Picket down, Sid.” 

Sid vaulted off his horse and picked up the 
picket pin that Bud tossed him. The cow was 
staked down and left to graze. 

It was high noon, and they rested under the 
shade while the wranglers started a fire. ‘We'll 
build the corral here, Sid,” said the Colonel. 
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“Three stout posts on a side; two-high lodgepole 
pine rails lashed to them—about the old bull for 
a starter, just where he is. This thing is working 
out all right! The next cow we will haze down 
to that field back there and then rope her and 
drag her here. Hobbled, they can’t hop that 
fence, nor do much about bucking it to pieces. ... 
I wonder what’s keeping Big John?” he asked, 
looking down the valley toward the Cheyenne 
camp. “He and Scotty and Niltci should have 
been in here by this time, and we need all hands 
for this work.” 

“All hands and an ax, I should say!” laughed 
Sid. He sat looking at the two captured buffalo 
lazily; then got up to listen, his hand cupped to 
his ear up the valley. “If those aren’t warhoops, I 
never heard one, father!” he said after a moment. 
“Listen!” 

Thin, high-pitched yells were resounding up the 
valley; the rapid thud of pony hoofs. Then 
across the meadow they saw coming the whole 
band of Cheyenne. High Elk rode in the center, 
and beside him Sid recognized Hano. All were 
singing in a wild and savage chant, and now and 
then some buck in the line would let out a blood- 
curdling scream. 

“Looks like the real thing,” remarked the 
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Colonel calmly. ‘Only, if they really were at- 
tacking us, they’d be scattered and circling. Now 
what, d’ye suppose?” 

High Elk did not long .eave him in doubt. He 
halted his warriors and rode out slowly in front 
of them. 

“White Buffalo—him gone!” his grim, iron 
tones rang out. ‘‘No can find him in this valley! 
Wah! All white man—thief!” he hurled out the 
last word vindictively and with a passionate fling 
of his arm. Then he and his whole band wheeled 
and rode chanting on down toward their tepees. 

“Meaning that High Elk, too, has joined the 
hostiles with Hano?” inquired the Colonel as they 
stared at each other blankly. 

‘Meaning more than that, father!” returned 
Sid ominously. “If I know the chant of Indians 
under religious excitement, it will mean a whole 
lot more, when they get through with their pow- 
wow!” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE GREAT TREK OF THE CHEYENNE 


IGH ELK’S band swept on down Buffalo 
H Valley in a cloud of galloping horses. 
The young bucks whooped, yelled; the 

older men lifted their voices in the crooning 
chants, the medicine songs, the war songs, of long 
ago. It had been years since the young men had 
heard those songs, and they knew what it meant. 
Nothing could atone for that theft of the 
Medicine Buffalo, the White Buffalo marked by 
the Great Mystery! The white men had stolen 
him. Whether it was those cowboys of the evil 
heart, or the white party who had seemed so 
friendly, it was all one. They took what they 
wanted, these white men of the forked tongue! 
They had no reverence for such a great medicine 
as the White Buffalo, no respect for the Great 
Mystery, no faith, nothing but greed for money. 
As the band soared down the slopes toward 
that green flat on which their tepees were pitched, 
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a sharper and more insistent note rang in their 
war cries. It caused a commotion down below. 
Squaws came out to listen and wail; then instantly 
attacked the pins that secured hides and canvas 
over the tepee poles. Children capered and 
danced. Little girls hastened to help their 
mothers at packing up. Small boys whooped 
shrilly and organized impromptu war dances with 
their toy weapons. The whole encampment was a 
scene of feverish activity by the time High Elk’s 
band had reached the flat. The older men, with 
Hano, went to the council lodges for a pow-wow; 
the rest hastened to the corral to harness the 
ponies with travois-pole saddles. 

High Elk lit the calumet pipe and blew four 
whiffs to the cardinal compass points and one each 
to Nokomis (Mother Earth), and the sky-home 
of the Great Mystery. It was a solemn occasion. 
And High Elk’s wise and elderly common sense 
was already dispelling the anger and feeling of 
betrayal, with its accompanying hate, that had 
possessed him. He had decided to offer words of 
caution and a policy of waiting when his turn 
came to speak. But it was Hano who would 
have the floor first. He was under a divine 
trance, as the Cheyennes regarded him, and spoke 
with an authority that would never have been 
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accorded one of his youthful age. And he came 
from another tribe, the Apache. For that rea- 
.son alone he would have been given the courtesy 
of the opening speech in council lodge. He was 
therefore doubly marked as the first to speak. 
High Elk turned to him with a grave smile after 
his opening invocation to the Great Mystery to 
guide the band in this momentous step that they 
were about to take. 

“My young Apache brother, tell us what is in 
your heart,” his signs said. 

Hano stepped forth with dignity, replying to 
them in the eloquent and expressive sign language. 
To the Cheyenne it would translate about as fol- 
lows:—‘‘My Cheyenne father! Ye wise old 
grandfathers of many winters! Ye young war- 
riors whose courage is as the eagles! Harken to 
the tale of the Arms of the Great Mystery! So 
my father, Honanta, son of the great war chief 
of the Apache, named the home where I was 
born. High and lifted up, it was, a mighty citadel 
in the barren hills of Pinacate, far to the south. 
No white men ever came there. We lived in 
peace. There were antelope and mountain sheep 
in the hills for our meat. Our squaws raised corn 
and squash and beans by the water that was 
held in the Arms of the Great Mystery. I can see 
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it now, my brethren! The high red walls, the 
deep tank of living water, the smiling plants of 
green leaves and red blossoms; our home, high 
above all the world, and far, far from all white 
men, for it was a Land of Death to them. Out 
of the sky the Great Mystery sent us water to 
replace what we used from the tank. Of the 
sheep and the antelopes, we killed no more than 
the yearly increase. 

“And what happened? The white man came, 
my brethren! There was no more peace in the 
Arms of the Great Mystery. The white man 
wanted it, as he wants everything he sees. With 
giant powder he shattered our tank, so that our 
water ran into the thirsty desert. We had to go 
forth, my brethren, we and our women and our 
children, from our home that was no more, our 
home that had been free forever of the greedy 
white man, into a pitiless land that was death to 
us too}” 

The older men nodded wisely as Hano paused. 
Yes, that was like the white man! Hadn't they 
seen it? But the eyes of the younger bucks 
flashed and hoots of rage came from them. Noth- 
ing could have awakened a bitterer hate in souls 
already filled with hate and distrust than this 
tale! 
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Hano went on. He had the whole lodge with 
him now. 

“There is no peace, except we be utterly free 
of the hateful white man, my brethren. There 
is no more hope in treaties; he breaks his word 
before hardly our old men have made marks on 
his paper. We must seek a home like unto the 
Arms of the Great Mystery. I see great moun- 
tains all around me, mountains grander than any 
the Apache ever see, range upon range of them 
I see, from the high places. Surely, in all these, 
is some little valley where the white man never 
comes! Surely across such a valley we can lay 
a high wall that will keep him out! Ladders we 
will build, so that our hunting parties may go 
forth. And there we pitch our tepees and live at 
peace. My heart tells me, O Cheyenne, that the 
sign of the White Buffalo is that there is no hope 
in white men, for they have stolen even your Medi- 
cine Buffalo. Free, therefore of them, forever, 
you must seek to be. Nothing have we to do with 
them. Let us go, my brethren! And pause not 
until we have found a home like the Arms of the 
Great Mystery! I have spoken.” 

High Elk arose to reply. The excitement in 
the lodge was already so great that all they were 
waiting for from him was one word of assent and 
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approval. At his very first hint of caution, of 
waiting, the uproar howled him down—and then 
happened something that High Elk himself had 
not foreseen. A gaudy old medicine man, the 
only one in the lodge who had run to his tepee 
for a ceremonial war bonnet before coming to 
council, leaped into the center of the arena. He 
had never done anything but grow old, and was 
noted principally for his vanity and his insistence 
on formalism of all sorts. But he had been long 
awaiting his chance to grasp the chieftainship, and 
now he took it. He made an impassioned speech 
in Hano’s favor and all the lodge went with him. 
They did not depose High Elk; he was simply 
shelved, as they did not want to hear his counsels 
for moderation, for staying where they were. 
The proposal to go was carried with a roar. 
Some of the young bucks knew of a place that 
would answer Hano’s requirements, a small box 
canyon hidden by Nature with spruces growing 
along the mountain precipices, so that no one 
would suspect its existence. And it would be easy 
to build a natural-looking wall there that would 
keep out any chance white man, and yet never be 
suspected of being man-made. Here the band 
could disappear, and live on in peace. 

The moment the decision was made the coun- 
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cil burst whooping out of the lodge. Bare tepee 
poles now rose all around them, and the squaws 
were already taking them down. ‘Travois nets, 
great ovals of rawhide netting with hickory rims 
like exaggerated bear-paw snowshoes, appeared 
like magic—every family owned one—and were 
lashed to pairs of lodge poles. Over the backs 
of ponies these were joined, and the tepee skins 
with all household goods wrapped inside were 
lashed to the nets. The children were doing the 
same thing with all the dogs in the encampment. 
Small travois appeared on them, piled high with 
belongings. Stick beds, sweat-lodge bowls, tepee 
pegs, bristled atop their loads. In an incredibly 
short time the entire encampment was ready for 
the signal to go. 

High Elk would not give that signal. He 
stalked to his tepee, which had not been touched, 
called out his squaw, and told her to stay. 
He was more than ever convinced now that this 
move was a false one. The white men would 
be sure they were guilty of killing that moose, 
now! And they were breaking faith with the 
reservation agent. The answer would be a 
regiment of cavalry, perhaps a massacre like that 
of Wounded Knee. Any little mistake might 
precipitate it. High Elk had no leadership, 
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now, but at least he had a voice; and it would be 
raised to the very last moment in appeals for law 
and order, and, above all, for faith in the white 
man. They were not all bad! 

The signal whooped out triumphantly from Yel- 
low Plume, the vain old medicine man who had 
usurped High Elk’s place through specious dema- 
goguery. The young bucks led off in a dash up the 
valley. After them the cavalcade of middle-aged 
warriors; then the long train of ponies and dogs 
drawing travois poles, with squaws in the saddles 
and children scampering about driving their dogs 
and youths leading the ponies. Every soul in the 
band had his responsibility in this big trek! 

Up into the great gorge of the Main Range 
they went, out of the green flat and into bushy 
bottoms filled dense with great spruces. A mile 
up it Hano and the young men turned to the left 
and began to lead up a vast basin, barren of every- 
thing but bunch-grass and popple. Up and up it 
they climbed, five thousand feet, seven thousand 
feet; reached the rim rock. Through a gap in it 
they defiled, and were in a high and wind-swept 
barrens of glacial rocks and spare grazing and 
plentiful Banks’ pine dotting the waste in low 
green bushes. Here Yellow Plume gave the sig- 
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nal to stop. High Elk rode forward from where 
he had been vainly arguing with the old men. 
Hano and the young bucks had gathered around 
Yellow Plume and they were deliberating on the 
next step. 

“The tepees stay here; one sleep,” signified 
Hano. “I and the young men will search the 
canyons from the heights. When we see below 
one that is a happy valley yet can be closed by a 
wall, we will come back. Then, craftily, one by 
one, family by family, ye will come and we will 
be at peace.” 

Yellow Plume grunted assent. It was a good 
plan. Peace!—They yearned for it! No war- 
dens, now, to accuse them wrongfully of killing 
any moose! But High Elk held up his hand. 

“Go, my son!” said he to Hano. “I know not 
but that the Great Mystery is guiding you; but I, 
that was chief of this clan of the Cheyenne, I go 
not! In my tepee I await Henoga. Was he not 
good to you and your father, Hano? Did he not 
save the Blackfeet when they were starving? Did 
he not rescue Niltci, the Navaho, when his own 
people would have killed him? And is he not 
on our side now? I tell you, O Youth, that this 
that you do will but bring the wrath of the white 
men upon you. Many soldiers will hunt these 
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mountains for you. And, no matter where you 
hide, they will find you. 

“But harken,”’ he went on as dissenting grunts 
told him his appeal was falling on deaf ears. “We 
are told that we have slain a moose. It is a lie; 
but the white men think so. It is written in their 
laws that he who slays a moose shall go to jail. 
One moose, one Indian. Lo, I shall be that In- 
dian, my people!” he appealed to them all. “Back 
to my tepee I go. There shall I wait until the 
warden comes back. All I ask is that ye stay 
here. If the warden will take me to jail for the 
dead moose, it is well. Then come ye back, for 
I shall say that ye have but gone up here for a 
festival to the Great Spirit. I have spoken.” 

High Elk dropped his arm with dignity. There 
were grunts of approval by the older men, fond 
looks of appreciation for his sacrifice for them all 
by the squaws and middle-aged men of family— 
who did not like this high and barren plateau for 
a stopping place, nor a crowded box canyon for a 
permanent home. Their valley was calling them, 
now; this freedom was not quite so delectable! 
High Elk was shrewd enough to see that he had 
made a rift, and he turned his horse and rode 
away before any chance for hot words could be 
had. 
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Hano looked into the eyes of his young men. 
They were with him! They were keen for a place 
of their own, even a tiny box canyon that would 
be theirs. If not this Indian State of Hano’s, 
then something that they could call their own! 

He led them away, leaving the older men stand- 
ing irresolute with their squaws and little ones. 
Hano knew that they would wait and do nothing. 
One night would not matter. By to-morrow he 
would have them moved to a paradise, where the 
white men would trouble them no longer, and his 
mission as an Apache who had had a vision would 
be done. They drove their ponies to the rim 
rock and then picked their way along it, coming 
out at places where wide views be had below. 
This side of the mountain looked down into Buf- 
falo Valley and Hano was not pleased. Too near 
the scene of all their troubles to suit him! But 
the Cheyenne bucks were keen for him to see that 
hidden box canyon that they knew of, so he kept 
along. 

Three miles further they came to a bold bastion 
that rose for a thousand feet up from the talus 
below. It was faced by an enormous wall op- 
posite, but there was a rift in the rock here and 
it went down tortuously between the two. 
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“To, Hano, there it is,” said a young Cheyenne 
buck and pointed to his right below. 

Hano peered down into a sort of wall of rock. 
The rim cliffs sloped down almost perpendicu- 
larly around a basin not three hundred yards 
across. But they were well back from this bastion 
and they enclosed a sunlit valley so far below 
that the spires of its spruces looked tiny. There 
were grasses and bushes and timber down there, 
and the glint of a tiny brook. Room for every 
tepee in the band, too. And the end below the 
bastion was filled with spruce. 

Hano shook his head. 

‘“Too near, my brethren!—”’ And then his jaw 
dropped. Hano had eyes like an eagle, and they 
were staring now at something moving down in 
that valley—a small white dot. 

‘Lo, the White Buffalo!” he said with iron self- 
control. “It isa sign!” 

There were grunts of astonishment. The 
Cheyenne did not cry out; they just looked and 
repressed any sign of amazement. There was 
the brown mother-buffalo, and under her occa- 
sionally gamboled the calf. As they watched, 
both suddenly darted into a thick growth of bush. 
A barebacked horse came galloping out from 
under the timber close behind them, circled the 
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bush several times, then fed slowly down the 
valley again. 

“Ugh! Medicine Horse!” grunted Hano. 

It made no difference that he had recognized 
Jed instantly. Jed was masterless, now, and was 
guarding their white buffalo on his own. And 
who was making him do that, if not the Great 
Mystery? 

“It is a sign,” said Hano. ‘We go down.” 

From tree to tree, down, down, down, they 
climbed, from root-hold to root-hold, bush to 
bush, ledge to ledge. And at length stood on the 
floor of the little valley. Jed came up, whinnying. 
He recognized Hano and wanted oats, something 
civilized! He allowed Hano to stroke his muz- 
zle; then jerked back his head to bare teeth at 
the White Buffalo cow, who was poking her 
shaggy head out of the bush trail once more. She 
retreated hastily, lowing dismally. 

“Ugh! Medicine Horse!” said Hano. “Guard 
medicine buffalo! It is a sign.” 

The young bucks nodded agreement. Truly 
this was the place! ‘They investigated it thor- 
oughly. It would do. There was room for the 
tepees of the whole band. It was rather near 
their old encampment, but those spruces at the 
mouth of the valley said that no one would come 
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prying in here, nor even suspect the existence of 
this hidden valley. A horse could hardly be 
forced in here, and up and up the cleft grew 
more spruces on various ledges. It looked very 
like an ordinary dent in the cliffs as seen from 
outside. 

Hano posted guards at the entraace. 

“Tf a man comes in, let him. We deal with 
him inside! No white man goes out again to tell 
of this place!’ he told them in signs that were 
grim with emphasis. They returned to the little 
clearing and sat down for a final council before 
returning. The wall was decided upon; the vari- 
ous great bowlders that could be moved in behind 
those spruces to make an effectual blockade. 
Then Hano gathered the medicine bundles and 
paint bags that they had brought with them. 

“We deck the Medicine Horse with prayer- 
sticks. Then we pray to the Great Mystery and 
watch what he does.” 


CHAPTER XII 
IT’S TOO MANY FOR BONESEY 


| EAVING Sid and the Colonel completely 


mystified over the disappearance of the 

White Buffalo, let us look in on Scotty, 
who about that time—and not ten miles away 
over the mountain—had convicted Bonesey and 
Carow of the real guilt in connection with that 
moose. 

“This lets High Elk out, boys, and I’m shore 
glad!” cried the warden. Bonesey wiggled his 
ears and listened interestedly to all the enthusi- 
astic talk that that relieved exclamation of Jim 
Barnes’ started. It was all news, too, to Scotty 
and Big John. They learned now through the 
warden who High Elk was, and of the big experi- 
ment in Indian affairs that was being made here 
in this remote valley of Central Idaho. 

“Yaas, this ole tin-star packer’s shore pleased!” 
reiterated Barnes. ‘‘We wardens has kinder been 
settin’ on the corral fence about it. Injuns is 
Injuns, you know! Carow, here, he tells me about 
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this dead moose. Thinks I, what did I tell ye, 
boys? Them Injuns ain’t to be trusted! Here’s 
some young buck a-thirstin’ fer glory; an’, as they 
can’t go killin’ each other no more, he ups an’ 
cashes in this moose with a coup-stick. Jest like 
’em, ain’t it? So I sees red, an’ hikes right down 
pronto to their council lodge. ‘High Elk,’ says I, 
‘I give you three days to git back on the reserva- 
tion if this is so,’ says I, plumb disgusted. Well, 
thanks to you, kid,” he concluded, turning to 
Scotty, “’twarn’t High Elk’s Injuns a-tall. It 
war this skunk hyar!” 

He glowered upon Carow, who spat and said 
nothing. Bonesey listened some more. He had 
accepted as inevitable the handcuffs that now 
graced his iron wrists, but for the first time in 
his life he was glimpsing a world of men in which 
altruism, the interest in and enthusiasm for the 
welfare of others and not self, was the ruling idea. 
It made him wistful. 

“Tell me more about it, Mister Barnes!” 
Scotty was urging with a keen interest in his 
tones. He had sat down against a tree, for an 
immense weariness and lassitude were overcoming 
him, now that the crisis of excitement had passed 
and gone. Big John was trying to ease his aching 
arm with a rough tenderness, and was giving out 
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nothing but noncommittal grunts over Barnes’ ccn- 
cern for the Indians and their experiment. ‘‘In- 
juns was Injuns” to that hard-boiled old cow- 
punch, Big John! 

“It’s this way, young feller,” said Barnes, halt- 
ing in his work of roping together scientifically his 
two prisoners. ‘This is a band of Cheyenne, see, 
what the Agent has let run free off the reservation, 
so as to live by huntin’ an’ fishin’ like they allus 
done. Only they gotto keep inside the game laws, 
see? We sets ’em to gyuardin’ the Carlos Herd 
of buffalo. Right hyar they stays, tendin’ to busi- 
ness, or we sends out soldiers an’ rounds ’em up. 
An’ they kills nothin’ and don’t catch no fish out- 
side the reg’ler season dates of the State of Idaho, 
see? ’Scusin’ that, they kin live just like they 
allus did, an’ be happy.” 

“Gee!” said Scotty, “‘that’s the best Indian idea 
I’ve heard yet! My chum, Sid Colvin, ought to 
hear of this! MHbe’s an ethnologist. We're all 
scattered now, looking for that very herd you 
speak of, Mr. Barnes. Colonel Colvin has a per- 
mit to take six of them to present to the State of 
Arizona. He wants to start a wild buffalo range 
down there.” 

Barnes grinned. ‘Don’t I know it, young 
feller! Yore chum Sid’s down thar with the 
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Cheyenne now! He’s that young feller who tried 
to get me to go easy with them Injuns when I 
came in all het up over this moose business. An’ 
the Colonel!—Sho! say, boy, the Blackfeet jest 
worship him, over in Mantana whar I come from! 
He’s the man which-same saved the hull tribe 
when they were starvin’, after the war, an’ the 
Allies an’ our own agents hed bought up all their 
brood mares. Colonel Colvin’s a big man, I’m 
settin’ hyar to tell ye! He used ter fight them 
Injuns; now he’s right thar ter save what’s left.” 

The wistful yearning for something worth 
while in life was steadily growing in Bonesey’s 
heart as he overheard all this talk. What men 
these were! They hadn’t come in here just to 
shoot for trophies, a childish sort of ambition that 
always had aroused Bonesey’s scorn! ‘They had 
come here with a big purpose, to do something 
for the vanished herds of our buffalo. And they 
had found here a fine experiment for the despised 
Indian being tried, and that had aroused their 
eager sympathy, too! How petty his own pur- 
pose, to sneak in here and steal that white buffalo 
calf! All for a thousand dollars—that would slip 
through his fingers like water, for Bonesey had 
no idea what he would do with it when he did get 
it! A humble longing to somehow get in with 
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people like this and begin again, straight, filled 
Bonesey’s thoughtless soul as he listened to 
Scotty and the warden discussing those Indians 
and buffalo. 

“Welp,” said Big John. “I yallers was nurse 
to them two pesky boys, Mister Warden, an’ I 
gotto git busy with this one now. You gits them 
two reptyles ready to move; an’ I’ll yank the hide 
off’n thet thar b’ar of Scotty’s an’ fix up some 
sorter litter for him with it. Then we'll shove 
fer the Cheyenne camp. His folks’ll be thar, 
seein’ the Herd is thar too.” 

It took some time. Both Barnes and Big John 
were busy, with the celerity of mountain men at 
such things. It was midday before they were 
ready to move. The pack train started down the 
mountain then; Scotty and Niltci in a litter made 
of the tent and the grizzly fur between two poles 
lashed to their ponies’ saddles, the two rufhans on 
their own horses, with their heels roped securely 
under the saddle girths, but with their handcuffed 
hands able to manage the bridles. In an hour 
they had debouched into the main valley; and then 
headed north, passing another huge amphitheater 
of beetling cliffs with a few mountain goats feed- 
ing on the snowy precipices. 

Bonesey sat thinking as their horse train wound 
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its tortuous way through the Englemann spruce 
and popple clumps that dotted the valley floor. 
His admiration for Scotty’s people, and a wist- 
fulness that he could somehow work with them 
and be like them, had soon evaporated under the 
prosaic facts of what Jim Barnes was actually 
doing with him now. He would take them out to 
Stonehill, and Judge Teachout over there would 
give them three years in the pen. He would never © 
see this party of sportsmen again. ‘Dudes’ 
would be Carow’s comprehensive description of 
them, one and all; but Bonesey knew better than 
that. His circus training had taught him to know 
this class of folks, the plain, middle-class, well-to- 
do people of America, for it was their laugh that 
he had worked for and that had warmed his heart 
when he got it, generously and abundantly, over 
his tricks. They made money, but were not rich. 
And they had the biggest heart in all the world, 
a joyous laugh for the clown, and a sympathetic 
idealism for anyone in trouble—from stricken 
cities to earthquake-wrecked nations. Here were 
some of them now; in here not for shooting but to 
help the Indian and the buffalo. Bonesey 
wished: 

But his mouth set and his ears wiggled whim- 
sically. ‘Not for this bench-legged hoss-killer!” 
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he reflected. ‘Jack an’ me, we’s pardners fer that 
thousand iron-men, and doggone it we'll git ’em 
yet!” 

Carow sure had messed it some, so far! 
Bonesey went on to consider. They would do well 
to get out of this without jail! Why hadn’t they 
just stuck around and watched their chance to 
grab that white buffalo, instead of picking a fight 
with this kid first thing, and then hustling over to 
Buffalo Valley to rope him before the kid could 
get to his folks first? And why try to run the 
Injuns out, anyway? They were sly; but they 
couldn’t have watched that white buffalo all the 
time! Bonesey decided that the thing to do now 
was to escape out of this and lie low up in the 
mountains until they had a better opportunity. 
The posse couldn’t find him and Jack in this coun- 
try, every box canyon of which they knew. As 
for the handcuffs on his wrists, they did not worry 
Bonesey any. He knew that his strength and his 
long, bony circus hands would make nothing of 
them. A trick he had tried long ago... . All 
that was needed was some way to get rid of the 
warden for a few minutes... . 

And then came a shout from Big John, who 
was riding Whitey in advance. 

‘Whoopee! Cut off my shirt tail, fellers, but 
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them Injuns is gone/—Vamoosed! Danged ef 
they ain’t!” 

Barnes urged the train faster, and presently it 
came out where Big John was waiting. ‘The wide 
green valley was empty! Just one lone tepee left, 
and Indian camp rubbish of all sorts scattered 
over the flat! 

“Shore has broke out!” exclaimed Barnes after 
some moments of perplexed gazing. ‘It beats 
me!” 

Carow spoke up in his whining voice: “I told 
ye so, Mister! J ain’t said nawthin’; but you take 
us on inter court, an’ then see whar ye'll be! 
That kid thar thinks he’s smart; but my ole thirty- 
three ain’t evidence, see? How does the judge 
know thar ain’t two or three of them rifles among 
these Injuns? Think he’s goin’ to jug a coupla 
innercent men jist because the hole in that moose 
is thirty-three an’ I owns one? They shot that 
moose, not us;—an’ this proves it!” 

It was one of those mental body-blows that are 
staggering! Carow had timed it well, just when 
there was real evidence here, the absconding of 
those suspected parties, the Indians. Bonesey 
raised one ear craftily as he saw Jim Barnes 
scratch his head. He was ready for anything, 
now; fight or break away, and once more he gave 
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the leadership to his brilliant partner, Carow. He 
looked at the two patients in the litter. Scotty 
was dozing, too weary to take further interest in 
anything save the hope of rest. The Indian was 
still in a coma. Nature was repairing his primi- 
tive body, in a primitive sleep that would take the 
efforts of three men to awaken. Really, there was 
no one but the warden and that big cowman be- 
tween them and freedom! Bonesey’s eyes glit- 
tered with suppressed excitement. He watched 
Carow for the next move. 

That worthy pursued his advantage. ‘Jim, you 
jest gotto round up them bucks, see?’’ he went 
on in a friendly voice to the perplexed warden. 
“Yore evidence ain’t complete, see? Bonesey and 
me, we ain’t afraid! We’re innercent. It’s jest 
as I tole you. Mebbe they did shoot the moose 
fust and then finish him off with a coup-stick, like 
they did the bucks they fit against—who knows! 
But ontil ye gits ’em hyar an’ looks over their 
weepons—lI tell ye, Squire Breckinridge over to 
Stonehill, he’ll defend us! An’ he'll shoot yore 
case full uh holes onless ye kin prove mine’s the 
only thutty-three in these parts! Better make it 
airtight, sonny, afore ye yanks us inter court! Or 
we'll git you good, see? An’ Bonesey an’ me, 
we’s settin’ right hyar ter see you do it!” 
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The warden growled. Carow had him beat, 
and the only keen mind that could have shot his 
argument full of holes in return was asleep, 
Scotty’s. Barnes thought awhile, his eyes evasive. 
He fell easily into Carow’s trap to get rid of him. 

“Shore that’s so,” he said finally. “You two 
stay right hyar; and you, Big John, bein’ a citizen, 
I call on you to watch them two suspects. I shore 
gotto round up High Elk ter complete my case.” 

“You ooze along, old settler!” said Big John 
cheerily. ‘‘Me, I’m nurse for them two pesky 
kids anyhow, an’ one or both of ’em is allus in 
some kinda trouble,” he grinned, exposing a yel- 
low tooth. ‘And I watches these here two birds 
with an eye like a eagle’s foot! Thar ain’t but 
one thutty-three in these parts, ef you asks this 
grub-spiler!” he declared emphatically. 

‘“Mebbeso,” said Barnes. ‘‘But I’ve gotto prove 
it afore I jist nat’rally snakes ’em inter court!” 
He set off at a rapid gallop toward the lone tepee. 
Bonesey caught a sly glance from Carow as he 
watched Barnes pull open the tepee flap, shake 
his head, and ride on. The glance made him sick. 
Here they were again, getting deeper and deeper 
into the toils of the law! They were guilty, black 
guilty—but then freedom looked good, too. Big 
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John sat Whitey between them and the litter with 
that kid in it for whom Bonesey had taken a 
strange fancy. What Carow was signaling now 
was a quick right to the cowman’s jaw that would 
knock him out. It warned Bonesey to be ready; 
the opportunity Carow would provide. 

It came, after about half an hour of restive 
waiting on the part of all the horses. They had 
cropped all the grass within reach and wanted 
more. Bonesey’s horse was feeding nearer 
Whitey and Carow’s was cropping for grass in the 
opposite direction. The rope between them was 
taut. It gave Bonesey the excuse to turn his back 
as both belabored their mounts with cowboy in- 
vective, and in that instant he had wrenched both 
hands from the steel cuffs. Carow eased his horse, 
and that let Bonesey’s stumble back upon Whitey. 
Big John was busy trying to pull Whitey out of 
the tangle—and the next thing he knew was a 
terrific right uppercut to the chin that faded him 
out of this world completely! 

He fell limply from his horse. Bonesey’s hand 
were busy untying knots. In one minute both he 
and Carow were free. 

“Now we rolls our tails out’n this scenery, eh, 
pard?” he grinned, fairly flapping his ears with 
hilarity. 
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““Easy-like, son,” said Carow with an evil smile. 
“I gotta score ter settle with that little shrimp!” 
he added, glancing venomously upon Scotty. 

“Aw!” protested Bonesey, “Aw, leave him 
be, Jack! Ain’t we hed trouble enough with them 
sports?” 

Carow shook his head. ‘‘Aw, g’wan, Bonesey; 
yore chicken-hearted about thet thar pysenous lil’ 
hoptoad! Naw, I ain’t goin’ to hurt him none; 
but he’s a danged good hostage, see? We takes 
him withus. They'll track us, shore. We'll need 
him, mebbe, ef it comes to a showdown.” 

“Aw, now, Jack—now/”’ protested Bonesey still 
more vigorously. 

“Shet up, feller, an’ let me think,’’ Carow cut 
him off. ‘I know a good place, see? It ain’t far 
from hyar. And they dasn’t tech us, whar I'll fix 
him, even if they sticks us up. Then we kin talk 
turkey to ’em!” 

He seized the bridle of Scotty’s pony and 
started down the valley. Bonesey followed, grum- 
bling; but Carow had a way with him and was 
always the brains of their enterprises, so that once 
more he had fallen into the habit of accepting his 
leadership. They rode out of the empty flat. 
The lone tepee, the long form of Big John lying 
still and motionless on the grass, the two dogs 
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snufing around him, and the grazing Whitey 
were the last things that Bonesey set eyes on. 

Several miles down the valley Carow halted. 
He peered up a mighty canyon in the eastern laps 
of the mountains, densely grown with spruce and 
lodgepole pine. ‘This isit, pard,” he said. “You 
carries that boy a piece.” 

Bonesey obeyed. Their freedom was at stake, 
here. He asked no questions, though he could 
not guess at all what Carow was about. He 
lifted Scotty gently out of the litter. The youth 
groaned with the protest of the dead asleep, but 
his good arm went around Bonesey’s neck and his 
head nuzzled sleepily for a resting-place on his 
shoulder, just like a little child. It touched 
Bonesey on a tender spot, that very natural and 
confiding action! “I won’t let him hurt ye none, 
Kid!”’ he whispered, trying to still an uneasy con- 
science. 

Carow gave the litter-pony a smart crack with 
his quirt as he headed them up the valley again. 
He knew just what those ponies would do; amble 
on up the valley until they came into the camp. 

“Thar! That'll give thet onery big cow- 
punch somethin’ ter chaw on!” he laughed. “We 
gits away plumb free, I’m thinkin’, Bonesey! 
What does he do? Come a-fanning an’ a-foggin’ 
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down the valley as soon as he comes out’n his hay- 
maker thet you give him. An’ thar’s his hosses. 
Weain’t got’em! An’ he kin look around all he’s 
a mind ter whar he ketches ’em.—C’mon!” 

He led the way up the canyon, towing Bonesey’s 
horse. The partner followed with Scotty in his 
strong arms, still sleepily clinging to him. Bonesey 
was torn between conflicting emotions. He would 
rather do years in the jug sooner than have any- 
thing happen to this kid, now! If they escaped, 
all right. But, if they were followed and tracked 
to a finish—Bonesey set his jaw. ‘There were 
limits to which a man could go with a natural 
criminal like Jack Carow! 

After an hour’s climbing up and up through 
dense timber, Carow stopped. A grove of big 
Lambert’s pine grew here, and dimly in the un- 
derbrush Bonesey saw rising a great structure of 
logs. It was a Flathead Indian deadfall, built 
here many years ago, before the Flatheads had 
been concentrated on their reservation over in 
Montana. The thing was meant to kill bear, 
breaking his back by the fall of that huge log that 
rose at a long slant between two immense prone 
logs staked to the duff. Its trigger was still under 
it, a slender pole of lodgepole pine twenty feet 
long. It was notched into a club that released 
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the great log above, setting free a loop of cedar 
bark rope secured to a heavy gallows of logs over- 
head. The trap was still good. No lumbering 
bear had gone through it and knocked loose the 
trigger, for there had been no bait to attract one 
for many years. 

“Set him down under that deadfall and let him 
be, pardner—hey?” said Carow with a cynical 
snigger. 

“Aw, heck!” exploded Bonesey. ‘‘Won’t do 
nawthin’ of the sort, Jack!—None a-tall!” He 
had snatched away the burden in his arms as from 
some evil thing at the mere sight of that menacing 
and deadly trap. 

Carow laughed as he watched him curiously. 
Just the bare idea of a man in the peril of that 
huge deadfall had upset Bonesey completely! 
“Kinda awful-like, ain’t it?’ he grinned. ‘That’s 
jist whar we gits ’em, pard, see? We lays low 
around hyar a piece; an’ when it all blows over an’ 
them sports is gone, we sneaks back an’ ropes that 
lil’ white buffalo yet/' The sports won’t tetch him; 
an’ the Injuns won’t. I savvied that, to hear ’em 
talk. ’Pears-like them Injuns sets gret store by 
that freak animyle; an’ them sports is so soft- 
headed they’ll let th’ Injuns keep him, ’stid of 
ropin’ him on their permit. We-all jest sits 
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pretty, up hyar; an’ then it’s aces-up fer us, see? 
Naw, I was jest foolin’ about the kid!” he grinned 
reassuringly as he noted hard rebellion still in 
Bonesey’s eyes. ‘We'll leave him go, ’s evenin’; 
ef no one comes. We kin turn him loose down in 
the main valley, an’ he can’t tell ’em nawthin’.” 

Bonesey set Scotty down at that and started 
making him comfortable with his saddle and 
blanket. His eyes said, with finality, no bear- 
trap for that kid or it was all off! Carow knew 
the symptoms, and was too subtle to oppose Bone- 
sey now. Instead, he let out a hint, so that it 
would have time to work in. 

‘Suppose them fellers comes an’ sticks us up?” 
he remarked to no one in particular. “If the 
kid’s bedded down under that deadfall—an’ I 
got my foot on the trigger,—thar ain’t no one 
goin’ to talk to us long! If they shoot, down she 
comes anyhow an’ kills him dead! They won't 
shoot! It'll be ws that'll do the talking, I’m set- 
tin’ hyar to re-mark!” 

Bonesey shuddered. Not even liberty for him 
at that price, he resolved! He was growing sick 
of Carow now. 

They set about making their rude camp. When 
the tent was up and a bunk of balsam feathers 
laid, Bonesey picked up Scotty again and carried 
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him in so he could “sleep easy.” The movement 
awaked him at last. Scotty’s blue eyes opened 
and he looked up at Bonesey, bending solicitously 
over him. His mind had comprehended nothing 
as yet; for his body was nagging at him with a 
million wants. 

“Water!” he murmured petulantly and closed 
his eyes again, seeking the pillow with his head. 

“Git you some, pronto, son!’’ said Bonesey and 
rushed out to grab their folding canvas bucket, 
punch it out, and hurry down to the brook with it. 

While he was gone a sound came floating up 
the canyon that made Carow jump—something 
that he had left out altogether from his calcula- 
tions—the bellow of a hound! 

“Thet danged haoun’-dawg—lI’d clean forgot 
him!\” he muttered bitterly. Ruler and Blaze had 
stayed by their master when he fell off his horse, 
not knowing what it was all about. But that 
coon-hound could track a cougar trail two days 
old, and he would make simply nothing of this! 
Big John and the warden, or Big John alone, was 
with him, it made no difference; their jig was up, 
for their pursuers would be upon them in five 
more minutes! Carow snarled bitterly and acted 
with decision. He would take no chances with 
Bonesey and his chicken heart over this kid! Now 
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was the time! He ran into the tent and carried 
Scotty out. 

“Water!’? mumbled his burden sleepily,— 
ease 1 

“Jest a minute an’ ye’ll git a whole hatful,” 
said Carow soothingly, and set him down under 
the deadfall. Overhead soared the mighty 
trunk that would mash him to a pulp of 
broken bones when it descended, and right handy 
under it ran the long trigger pole. Carow set a 
knee gently against it and turned toward where a 
rapid trampling in the bush told him that Bonesey 
was coming back with the pail. 

“Stick *em up, Bonesey!’’ he called out cheer- 
fully. 

The latter stood and gasped. He was looking 
amazed into the bore of his partner’s thirty-three; 
and there was more! His eyes took in the situa- 
tion at a glance. There was his kid’s curly head, 
lying back across one of the huge side-logs, and 
his knees were jutting over the other! The great 
deadfall log hung threateningly overhead, with 
Carow’s knee resting against the trigger! 

He sure had him cold! With that pail in his 
right hand Bonesey knew he could not even begin 
to draw the six-gun on his right thigh before it 
would be all over. To fumble for it awkwardly 
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with his left... . Nope! ... And there was 
his kid, at the mercy of the least touch of that 
skunk’s knee! 

Ow-ow-ow/! sang Ruler’s voice down the ravine. 

“You hear that houn’-dawg?” said Carow. 
“Well, thar it is, ye see. He’s trackin’ us, right 
here. So I done jest what I said we’d do, fixed 
the kid whar we got aces-full on ’em. An’ I 
aims ter play it alone this trip, Bonesey. Don’t 
you move, none!” he warned, for Bonesey in his 
anguish had taken a stride nearer. ‘‘You hang 
onto that pail, whar yore right hand is some 
busy, or J springs this trap an’ kills him, see? No 
offense, partner,”’ he added placatingly,—‘“‘but I 
shore can’t trust ye. Y’re some daffy about this 
lil’ shrimp, I'll say! Wot’s he to us, anyhow?” 

Ow-ow-ow! came Ruler’s voice, much nearer 
now. 

Carow turned warily, keeping his rifle trained 
from the hip full on Bonesey. He could not miss 
him at that range. But he would have to work 
this for all it was worth when Big John came up! 

And then the big hound burst from cover. 
Back went his haunches, as one long forefoot 
stabbed the soil and the other crooked like a 
setter’s. His nose pointed to the skies, and 
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A-rooooooo! he rolled out the long barking-treed 
eall. 

An utter silence down below followed. Big 
John, or the warden, or both, were down there; 
but they were not rushing up as if this were some 
treed cougar. The attack would come from am- 
bush, sight unseen, a sudden—‘‘Hands up!” from 
the bush, and the bore of a rifle poking out. 
Carow thought rapidly. He still held trumps! 
They would not shoot at sight, but would try to 
take him alive, according to law. He had mur- 
dered no one, yet. Just minor charges against 
him, so far. All he had to do was to wait for 
that, “Hands up!” Then laugh. And let them 
come on in, and have a good look! They would 
not dare shoot him, then, nor do anything! The 
same as Bonesey, right now! It would be his 
turn to dictate! 

But again he reckoned without Ruler. The 
dog could not appreciate Scotty’s danger as a 
human would, and he was remembering something 
now. This was the man who had shot at him up 
in Buffalo Valley yesterday morning, wasn’t it? 
Ruler’s eyes were growing savage as he looked at 
Carow. His lips went back in a wrinkled snarl 
and a hoarse growl rasped in his throat as he ad- 
vanced hostilely. 
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_A scare went through Carow’s cowardly soul. 
He could not shoot this dog, for the instant his 
rifle went off Bonesey would drop that pail and 
his gun would flash from its holster. And, if the 
hound sprang for him, it might all be off in the 
mixup and he get separated from his precious 
trigger! 

“Nice doggy! Good doggy!—There’s a fine 
ole pal!” he cooed, quaking. 

Ruler advanced step by step. He was growing 
madder and madder every instant! He didn’t 
like the looks of this person at all, and he was 
going to spring in another moment! Carow cooed 
at him desperately, watching Bonesey narrowly 
out of the tail of his eye. He hated everything 
and everybody at that moment, for a lot of senti- 
mental softies, and was half inclined to pull the 
trap down on the durned kid anyhow and kill all 
he could before being done for himself. His 
hands tensed their grip on the rifle. First the 
trigger-touch to settle Bonesey; then the butt, 
with the same movement into the dog’s mouth if 
he jumped. A kick at the trap trigger to finish the 
kid—and then to fling himself down behind those 
deadfall logs and hold off this cow-punch who was 
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“Put ’m up, you thar!” rasped a hoarse voice 
near by in the balsams. 

Carow laughed. The tension was over. It 
was all right now! 

“Shore, stranger! But call yore dawg off. An’ 
—you sees how I’ve got yore kid fixed?” he called 
out sharply. 

“Gawd!” exploded Big John’s voice, aghast, 
from his ambush. ‘Yaas, I see, you skunk!” he 
added wearily. ‘‘Ruler, come hyar!” he coaxed 
anxiously, for it was essential, too, not to let the 
dog attack and possibly release that trigger! 

But Ruler was past obeying now! ‘The growl 
in his throat had grown to a savage roar, and he 
sprang for Carow. And that individual did—in- 
voluntarily—what he had not intended to do, yet 
that which every one of us is forced to do by his 
own subconsciousness when attacked by a biting 
animal—he lunged towards the dog, striking 
fiercely with fist and rifle-butt. Too late Carow 
realized that he had parted from his precious 
trigger! He felt the furious crunches of Ruler’s 
jaws tearing at his sleeve and striving to get at 
his throat; he heard the whang of a rifle and the 
shock of its bullet smacking the logs as he went 
down under Ruler’s onset; he realized in a flash 
that Big John would shoot him like a rat, now 
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that there was no danger to Scotty,—and desery- 
edly! With a curse of hate for all of them, Carow 
flung up a paw for a last snatch at that trigger— 
and his hand gripped it! 

But it did not move. With all the power of an 
infuriated and bitter-minded ruffian he dragged 
at it, intent to pull down the deadfall on the 
hateful kid who was at the bottom of all his ruin. 
But he could not budge that trigger pole! Two 
strong hands gripped it like iron, like a steel vice 
—and behind him he could hear Bonesey’s voice 
calling: ““Come an’ git him, Mister—an’ me too! 
I’m through!” 

And then Ruler snapped at his wrist and with 
a yelp of pain Carow let go. 

Big John was at the dog’s collar now, yanking 
him off in one heave that flung the dog into the 
bush. He stood glowering down upon Carow, 
speechless with wrath, his rifle boring into his 
ribs. 

“You—pizen-mean—rriptyle!” growled Big 
John hoarsely, “Gawsh, but this trigger-finger’s 
achin’ to let go on ye!” 

He hardly noticed Bonesey, who was hurriedly 
dragging Scotty out of danger. The youth was 
wide awake now, bewildered with all the sudden 
and violent action that had taken place all around 
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him. He said nothing but the sudden gasp: 
“Don’t kill him, John!” 

He was just in time. The tension relaxed all 
over Big John’s mighty frame. In his present 
towering rage he was of a mind to blow the “rip- 
tyle’”’ clear over the moon—like any other snake 
—but his finger crooked out of the trigger guard 
as he aimed a kick at Ruler who was returning to 
the attack. 

“Down!  Y’ole smell-dawg,—but ye done 
saved us jest the same!’ he ordered his four- 
footed retainer. ‘‘Naw, I won’t kill him, Scotty. 
Jest savin’ him, like, ’twell he gits outn jail an’ I 
kin dally with him a leetle myself—You put ’em 
behind you, lad!” he said to Bonesey. 

The latter lifted one ear but did so. “I’m a 
good hombre, see, waddy?” Bonesey grinned en- 
gagingly as he held out both empty flips and then 
crossed them behind him. 

“Yaas,” said Big John slowly and without en- 
thusiasm, ‘“‘you hit me a poak back yander that 
sent me to the tall and oncut fer quite a spell! 
Mind you keep them feelers open when I gits to 
ye with a hoggin’-rope.”’ 

As Bonesey was too whimsically proud to say 
anything about his own part in this affair, and as 
Scotty knew nothing about it at all, the proceed- 
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ings went forward without any further change of 
mind on Big John’s part. He tied up Carow 
methodically; then Bonesey; then roped the two 
together. 

“Thar. Ye’ll do ontil I hand ye over to Mis- 
ter Barnes,” he remarked. “Scotty, I’ll hev to ask 
ye to walk. Jest so’s I kin keep th’ ole ore-bed 
p inted their way.” Big John prodded Carow un- 
gently with his rifle by way of emphasis. Then he 
unhitched their horses and roped them halter to 
tail. With the bridle of Bonesey’s mount over his 
shoulder, Big John started the procession down 
the canyon. He reached Whitey after some going 
and added him to the string. A mile up the main 
valley they came upon the litter horses where he 
had tied them up. Big John hoisted Scotty up on 
the grizzly fur again, secured the two rufhans in 
their saddles, and then drove his curious pack- 
train on up the main valley toward the Indian en- 
campment. 

“Whoosh!” he said pleasedly. “When we gits 
thar ag’in, we’s all settin’ handsome, jist whar the 
warden left us!” 


CHAPTER XIII 
JED’S GREAT RIDE 


E return, at long last, to Sid and the 
\ \ Colonel, where we left them after the 
Cheyenne had discovered the loss of 

their White Buffalo: 

“Sid, the least we ought to do is to keep guard 
over these two buffalo that we have got, tonight,” 
said the Colonel after High Elk’s band had rid- 
den away. 

Sid and his father eyed each other with that 
calmness with which resolute men face a danger- 
ous situation. ‘Camp, and a strong one, I’d say,” 
urged Sid. ‘We'll have to night-ride them as if 
they were steers! Some buck is sure to creep in 
on us to-night and cut them loose. ‘They’re mad 
clear through over this White Buffalo business! 
Who do you suppose roped him!” 

‘Those cowboys we chased out yesterday, I 
guess. But, even High Elk is through with us, 
now! He’s probably lost all faith in us and our 
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permit. I really haven't the least idea what they 
will do.” 

The Colonel turned to Bud. ‘You and Sam go 
down and bring up the pack cayuses and we'll 
pitch camp right here, and fortify it,” he ordered. 
He and Sid occupied themselves with laying out 
the camp and marking the limits of the buffalo 
corral while they were gone. The two captured 
ones were grazing quietly now. It would be safe 
to take the hobbles off the big bull by nightfall. 
After a time the cheerful yelps of the cowboys 
driving up the cayuses sounded under the pines. 
Four animals came stringing in; their diamond 
hitches were loosened, the panniers and kyacks 
taken off, and the whole bunch led out by Sam to 
find grazing ground. Sid helped Bud with the 
tents. Set up between two dense thickets and 
closed in with brush, they made a good fort. The 
enticing odors of a mulligan stew steamed out 
from under the camp kettles as Sam got at the 
stove and hung up the grub-sacks on stakes. It 
was mid-afternoon by the time everything was in 
good shape and the Colonel felt free to plan their 
next move. 

‘‘Suppose you and I go down to the Cheyenne 
council-lodge and see what’s up?” he asked Sid. 
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‘Was thinking it was about time, father. We 
can walk down there and get back by the time 
Sam has grub ready. Hope Big John and Scotty 
and Niltci turn up soon! We sure will need them 
to-night.” 

They walked down the trail and in fifteen min- 
utes were in sight of that green flat on which the 
Cheyenne encampment was pitched. Sid stopped 
and whistled as he looked below. Not a lodge 
was in sight! 

Ponies, dogs, Indians, tepees, all were gone. 
The débris of Indian housekeeping lay scattered 
over the plain, a few broken teepee poles, an old 
abandoned travois net, the bare hoops of sweat- 
lodges. 

“Gone!” said Sid. “Broken leave !—I’m sure 
disappointed in Hano!” 

“Well, you can’t blame him,” replied the 
Colonel, “with this threat of sending them all 
back on the reservation hanging over them—and 
knowing they are innocent. . . . Hold on, there, 
I see one teepee left!” 

Sid came over to join him. From where the 
Colonel stood one lone teepee could be seen down 
there between two tall spruces. 

“High Elk’s!’ pronounced Sid. “Let’s go 
down.” 
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They reached the lone teepee and raised its 
door flap: Within sat High Elk, silent, wrapped 
in his blanket, his squaw busy at their evening 
meal. He nodded as they entered; motioned for 
meat from the kettle to be set before them. Sid 
and the Colonel ate a little, for courtesy, and 
then the latter handed High Elk a cigar. The 
chief lit it with dignity. 

“T stay,” he said, “my people have done no 
wrong. But—one dead moose, one Indian. I go 
to jail.” 

Sid considered that idea in silence. It was 
logical, and it was intensely Indian in its idea of 
atonement by one for the whole tribe. Legally 
High Elk alone might plead guilty and be ar- 
rested. If the warden was not obdurate and did 
not press the matter further with the state au- 
thorities, the rest of the tribe could be allowed to 
stay on further good behavior. That, he judged, 
had been the chief’s logic. 

“What say your medicine men now of the 
White Buffalo?” Sid asked High Elk. 

“He is gone. Will it be said that we took him, 
too ?”’ asked the chief bitterly. ‘“We that gave our 
word to guard them?” 

Sid listened helplessly. What a mess this was! 
The warden might take that very view, that the 
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Indians had hidden away their sacred buffalo, 
when he got back from examining the evidence of 
the dead moose. And the White Buffalo be 
longed to the State of Idaho. The whole thing, 
in fact, depended on tact and good faith, and so 
far the warden had not displayed much of either. 
He was a good man, but stupid, and not in the 
least lenient toward the Indians’ side of it. 

“Know you where the band has gone, High 
Elk?” asked the Colonel sternly. ‘“This is a bad 
mess they are getting themselves into. We are 
trying to help, but, if they all go whooping off,— 
you know what it means!”’ 

High Elk raised his head and shot him an eagle 
glance. ‘One dead moose, one Indian. I go to 
jail,” he said. 

It was touching, the childlike faith he had in 
that sacrifice! But the warden would insist on 
the whole band coming back. Legally he could 
not accept High Elk, but would have to put his 
hand on the buck who had killed that moose with 
his coup-stick. 

“Can you bring them back ?”’ asked the Colonel. 

The chief shook his head. ‘Indian country. 
That is what they want. The Apache boy has 
filled them with hot-headed visions. They have 
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disobeyed their chief. I alone stood out against 
it. The medicine-men said nothing, and now one 
of them is chief in my place.” 

Sid and the Colonel looked at each other un- 
certainly. It was essential to have the rest of the 
tribe here before the warden returned. Sid threw 
all the earnestness he possessed into a last appeal 
to High Elk. 

“Chief, can’t you see this is sure to send them 
all back on the reservation!” he cried out. “Mr. 
Barnes might possibly accept you as prisoner for 
the killing of that moose. It is a fine sacrifice, 
chief, and we respect you for it. But, if the 
warden finds your band gone, nothing can prevent 
his reporting the matter to the Indian authorities 
immediately. It will be just one more case of 
young and hot-headed bucks breaking leave. They 
will send soldiers to round up your young men. 
We simply must have them back before the war- 
den returns!” 

High Elk thought in silence. Then he raised 
his head. ‘Me know not where they have gone; 
but me think,’ he said, convinced at last, “up at 
the end of Buffalo Valley is little canyon—so big.” 
He made signs with his fingers of a small valley 
enclosed by high peaks. ‘A trail go to him over 
the mountains. Squaws and ponies and teepees 
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go up in the buttes. Young men him gone hide. 
Come, I show you.” 

He arose and went out to get his horse. Soon 
they were riding up past the Colonel’s camp and 
then on up Buffalo Valley. Near the upper end 
of it he crossed the creek and led them along the 
cliffs until he came to a narrow break in them 
filled with spruce. Into them High Elk drove his 
horse. Sid followed wonderingly. Surely they 
would come to sheer wall within twenty feet! 

And then a familiar whinny greeted him as 
Sid broke through the spruces. There was Jed— 
and he was some pony! He was painted cere- 
monially, decked all over with prayer sticks, 
feather plumes, ornaments. Jed neighed and 
kicked up his heels as Sid looked on him with 
wonder. He was barebacked, utterly free in that 
ceremonial harness, quite evidently a revered ani- 
mal. Sid knew most of the Indian rituals, but 
this one beat him! Why this reverence? And 
what had Jed done to deserve it? 

But one thing was certain, Hano had decorated 
him, for Sid recognized the Apache plumes among 
the Plains paint and feathers. He and the band 
were here. 

They all rode forward slowly. A delightful 
little valley opened up, already in the shade from 
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the high peaks that enclosed it. Presently they 
came upon a dense thicket surrounded with scant 
pasture, all tramped up with hoof-marks. A 
startled snort made their ponies shy. Sid saw a 
brown buffalo cow looking at them from around 
the bushes, and then there was a squeal and the 
rapid thud of hoofs. Jed was racing for her with 
bared lips, and, bellowing, she whirled to face 
him. Also, from near by the white buffalo calf 
bleated and darted under her before their aston- 
ished eyes. And then, with Jed chasing them 
both, she bolted into the thicket. 

“Well, Pll be switched!” said Sid turning to his 
father. ‘Did you see that!” 

The Colonel guffawed. “Did I? Queerest 
thing in my experience! It’s that steer-nipping 
trick of his, of course; but it explains all about the 
disappearance of the White Buffalo. That wild 
horse of yours chased her in here, all by himself!” 

“Evidently it’s made a hit with the Indians,” 
remarked Sid. ‘You can see for yourself what 
they think of Jed now. Looks as if I’d lost my 
horse for good.” 

They rode forward curiously. Further up they 
came upon the whole band of young Cheyenne 
bucks squatting in a circle. High Elk was talking 
to them and Hano answering in signs. It was 
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evident from the frown on his face that they were 
all deaf to High Elk’s appeals to go back. 

Sid turned to speak to his father in low tones. 
‘We'd better dismount, sir. Nothing can be ac- 
complished unless we sit in council with them.” 

“I'd rather not!’ demurred the Colonel. “I 
don’t like this, Sid. We’re in a trap. I noticed 
two young bucks sneaking past us down to the 
spruces, and who knows how many of their scouts 
we passed coming in? I don’t like being in the 
Indians’ power this way.” 

“We'll have to, father!” said Sid earnestly. 
‘““‘We are prisoners already, so far as that goes. 
The Cheyenne would never let us get out of here, 
knowing about their hiding-place. Our only 
chance is to just plain reason with them.” 

The Colonel would not budge. As an old mili- 
tary man he hated to have his rear cut, and he 
could never quite trust Indians. 

“Tl see what I can do,” said Sid, dismounting. 
He walked into the center of the circle and sat 
down beside High Elk. After a period of sullen 
silence among the band, he spoke. 

‘“‘Hano, remember Red Mesa!”’ he said, ‘“‘Are 
you still my red brother? Well, then, your white 
brother tells you, Hano, you are foolish. Can’t 
you see that this is no good? You Cheyenne have 
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as good as broken out of the reservation in doing 
this! The Great Mystery is not pleased.” 

Hano smiled slightly as he faced Sid. ‘My 
white brother!” he exclaimed, “Never does the 
Apache forget! Would that we could listen to 
your words! But when was the white man ever 
just?” he asked harshly. “Ask the dry waters of 
Red Mesa! And here it is the same. He treats 
us fair for a while, and then makes false charges, 
drives us out with lies. Here, the Great Mystery 
tells us, is the place. Here we found the White 
Buffalo and the Medicine Horse guarding him for 
us. It is a sign! We build a wall behind the 
spruces. No one goes out, save over a ladder. 
Soon the squaws and pappooses come here, and 
here we live. The Great Mystery has shown me 
another Red Mesa.” 

Sid listened, filled with sympathy but knowing 
in his heart that it would never work. Far less 
isolated than Red Mesa down in grim Pinacate 
was this place! It could not be concealed a day; 
in fact, as soon as Big John returned to camp and 
they were missed, the hound Ruler would be put 
on the track and this gap in the cliffs discovered. 
He thought with concentration on how to argue 
Hano out of this impossible scheme. Childlike, 
in many respects, is the Indian mind! 
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A whinny sounded near by as Sid turned over 
in his mind the words to say that would sound 
convincing. He looked up and saw Jed standing 
just outside the circle, his ears pricked forward 
intelligently, his brown eyes looking at him. The 
horse had evidently remembered something in that 
curious brain of his, something connected with 
this man who used to ride him. Sid cudgeled his 
brains. What did Jed want? And couldn’t he 
think as well as a horse? It came to him pres- 
ently—Sugar | 

He reached into a vest pocket where he always 
carried lumps for Jed’s delight. ‘The little white 
cube rested outstretched in the palm of his hand 
and Jed whinnyed and came forward as the In- 
dians moved aside for him reverently. Presently 
there was a snuff, the velvety feel of soft lips on 
his palm. Sid looked into Jed’s eyes and gently 
took hold of the ceremonial bridle on him. The 
Indians grunted as he caressed the nose of their 
Medicine Horse and gave him another sugar 
lump. Sid was thinking fast. One bold decisive 
act, right now, might change everything! If he 
could get away and reach the warden in time! 
There was nothing to be accomplished here; it 
was all only fanatical foolishness in the present 
state of mind of the Cheyenne. But he might be 
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able to do something with the warden, talk him 
into some sort of forbearance, a policy of tact, 
and, above all, of waiting, until this thing had 
time to straighten itself out. . .. 

With a sudden jump Sid had leaped to his feet 
and vaulted on Jed’s back. The horse went twenty 
feet at his first bound. Before a buck could get 
to his feet Sid was off down the valley like an 
arrow. He ducked low as they crashed into the 
spruces, saw three Indians jumping out at him in 
a vain effort to stop Jed, and then he was out in 
the valley and going like the wind on the fastest 
thing on four legs. And now began for Sid the 
very wildest ride of his whole life. Down the 
valley, winding and swinging through the thickets 
and under huge lone trees, flew Jed. He had the 
far-famed endurance of the Seglawi Jedran, the 
speed of the Khamseh, the great “Five Families” 
of Arabian horses. The wind whistled in Sid’s 
ears as he ducked low over Jed’s neck to save 
being swept off by the pelting and slatting branches 
that whipped across his path. 

And he had need of every ounce of Jed’s mar- 
velous speed; for behind him he could hear the 
rapid clatter of hoofs, and there was Hano, rid- 
ing bareback on High Elk’s pony—Hano, just a 
head peering low around the mustang’s neck— 
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Hano, vengeful and vindictive, and bent on run- 
ning him down at any cost! Some distance be- 
hind him Sid got glimpses of Colonel Colvin thun- 
dering along on the big roan. There were yells 
and warwhoops streaming back up the valley— 
High Elk and the whole band of young Cheyenne, 
running on foot with a speed and endurance al- 
most equal to that of the horses. 

Sid’s heart gave a leap of joy as he grasped the 
significance of that! He was doing more than try 
to reach the warden; he was bringing back behind 
him nearly half of the tribe! There would be 
enough of them, including the Colonel and High 
Elk, to back up his appeals to Jim Barnes! 

His joy gave way to apprehension as Hano 
burst out of a thicket not very far behind him. 
He himself had given Jed his head, as he had no 
knowledge of the trails; but Hano was doing bet- 
ter than that, guiding his mustang so as to make 
short-cuts and so take up the difference in speed. 
This would never do! 

“Stop, Isha-wey! Stop!—I kill!” Hano was 
screaming at him, calling him by his Blackfoot 
Indian name. ‘There was appeal in that; but 
more, there was determination. All Hano could 
see was that his chum, Sid, had forgotten that he 
was an adopted Indian and was, for no good rea- 
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son, trying to run away and tell some one of their 
hiding-place. In his present mad state of mind it 
would be the knife, with Hano, if he ever caught 
up! Sid reached, once, for the Colt in his saddle 
holster; then drew back and touched Jedran with 
his spurs. No; he could not shoot Hano, under 
any consideration! ‘This was better! 

Jed leaped twenty feet at that touch of the 
spur. His speed took on the madness of flight. 
Sid clung to the saddle and just warded off in time 
a hanging spruce limb that would have swept him 
from his seat. He looked back. Hano was more 
astern now, yelling fiercely but not gaining. 
Swiftly the great rock promontories of the gap of 
Buffalo Valley into the Main Chain were nearing 
him. At this speed, five miles was a matter of 
minutes to Jed! Sid looked ahead and aimed 
straight for their buffalo corral. He could see it 
ahead, and the going was more open and more 
familiar now. No chance for Hano to make any 
more short-cuts | 

The Indian boy was falling steadily behind as 
Sid flew past their camp. He kept right on, urg- 
ing Jed to breakneck speed. Time was what he 
needed now! time to have at least a word with 
the Ranger before Hano could come up—and do 
he knew not what. Down through timber, fol- 
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lowing an elk trail, he sped, and then came out on 
that wide green flat, deserted now of everything 
but High Elk’s lone teepee and the ruins of the 
Midéwinnen lodge. Sid glanced once up the 
mighty valley to the north—and looked again, 
tensely! There were the Indians, filing down the 
mountain slopes, up there! The whole band of 
them, ponies, travois-poles, dogs, children, braves 
on horseback, squaws on ponies with baskets of 
children and household utensils slung over the 
pack saddles—the whole band was coming back! 

Just why they were, Sid had but to look once 
at High Elk’s teepee to comprehend. Jim Barnes, 
the Ranger, sat his horse there, a silent and lone 
figure, grim-visaged and motionless. It was quite 
evident to Sid that he had followed the band 
wherever they had gone and talked to them—ef- 
fectively. And was he too late now? 

He rode out across the flat at full speed, and 
Barnes held up his hand to stop. ‘‘You’re under 
arrest, Colvin!” he yelped in an iron voice that 
was not pleased. ‘‘You’re all under arrest! Every 
danged one of ye! I’m mad cl’ar through, I am! 
Back they all goes to the reservation! An’ you- 
all kin do some tall explaining about that White 
Buffalo!” 

Sid checked Jedran and glanced back over his 
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shoulder. Hano had burst out of the timber and 
was coming straight for them. He had about 
thirty seconds to explain in! “It’s all right, Mis- 
ter Warden !—nobody took the White Buffalo—”’ 
he began, and got no further, for Barnes cut in 
on him angrily. 

““That’s one lie! And the moose is another! 
And breakin’ leave ain’t done but once, with this 
officer of the law!—And whar is them two cow- 
men I left hyar with Montana John? I want ter 
know about all this, danged pronto!—Hyar, you! 
Stop/—Yo’re under arrest!” 

Sid whirled Jed about, for he knew to whom 
the order was addressed. Hano was coming at 
them like a silent and vengeful fury. A broad 
and gleaming Apache knife jutted from his right 
fist, and his eyes were murderous as they looked 
on Barnes. He was not stopping for any order, 
but charging home, to kill! 

The ranger was quick to see his danger and his 
gun flashed out. Sid had a heartsick instant, as 
Hano’s mustang clattered by him; then took an 
instant decision and leaped from his saddle for 
that upraised knifearm. They went down to- 
gether between the two plunging horses. Sid had 
no breath for a single word, no thought for any- 
thing but to hang fast to that knife-wrist with 
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both his hands. Hano squirmed and wrestled and 
tugged furiously at his imprisoned wrist. “Let 
go, Ishawey! Let go!” he was grunting fiercely. 

“No!” gasped Sid. ‘‘You’re crazy, Hano!|—” 
And then the Apache’s fingers gripped his throat 
in a strangle-hold, while Sid hung on grimly and 
fought for breath. 

But not for long! A great heave tore Hano 
from him like a cat, and Sid scrambled to his feet 
to help Barnes, who was holding Hano in a bear 
grip. Sid forced loose the knife with a backward 
twist of Hano’s wrist. He endured the look of 
fierce reproach that Hano gave him. He would 
understand, and appreciate, some day. Now was 
the time for talk, reason; not senseless fighting! 
He was busy tying Hano’s kicking heels when 
Colonel Colvin came thundering over the green. 

‘“‘What’s all this, men!” he was asking them 
with his usual bluff good humor as he checked the 
roan. Nothing could disturb the Colonel! Sid 
was glad he had come; he needed help now, badly, 
in the warden’s present intolerant state of mind! 

“You’re under arrest, sir!’’ called out Barnes 
as an example of just that state of mind. ‘I’m 
arrestin’ everybody consarned ontil I gits to the 
bottom of this-here!”’ 

“Yes?” said the Colonel imperturbably,—“If 
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you think you can arrest a colonel in the United 
States Army, Barnes, you are much mistaken! I 
happen to rank you by many grades, in the service 
of our country. Now, just what is all this 
about?” 

Barnes pulled in his horns and answered in a 
much mollified tone: ‘Well, Kernel, it’s this- 
away: That other kid of yourn, and Montana 
John and I, we arrests them two cowboys about 
that moose. But our evidence ain’t no good, see, 
without them Injuns; and we comes down hyar 
an’ finds ’em all clean gone—broke out! Looks 
like they done it, then, all right! So I trails ’em 
up into the mountains; an’ thar’s a story that 
some one roped that lil’ white buffalo. Welbp, it 
couldn’t hev been them cowboys this trip, so it 
must hev been you/ I was plumb mad over the 
Injuns killin’ that moose and then bustin’ out— 
which shore proves it—an’ I’m still madder about 
that buffalo. Ain’t none of ye going to leave per- 
tected game alone?” he asked defiantly. 

No one said anything, so Barnes proceeded. 
““An’ then I comes back here; an’ b’gosh, Mon- 
tana John, an’ that kid, an’ both cowboys, they’se 
gone! It’s too many fer me, stranger! Yore all 
under arrest; an’ y’all gotto be here, pronto, so’s 
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I kin see ’bout all this! Hyar comes the Injuns, 
now.” He waved a hand toward the northern 
mountains where the main band of the Cheyenne 
could be seen filing down the escarpments. 

“And here comes High Elk and the rest of his 
people,” said the Colonel, pointing across the flat 
to where Indians on foot were emerging. ‘We'll 
get to the bottom of it, all right, Barnes. To 
begin with, they did not break out because of your 
moose. It was this little firebrand, here, who did 
that!” he grinned, indicating Hano. “You set 
them off with your accusation, Barnes; and he did 
the rest! But we’ve brought them back. I think, 
with a little tact, the thing will straighten itself 
out. How about it?” he asked, looking at Barnes 
meaningly. 

“All right, mister— But who did kill that 
moose, then!” exploded Barnes excitedly. “It 
was done with a thirty-three and not no coup- 
stick.— High Elk, you got a thirty-three anywhar 
among yore people?” he called out to the ap- 
proaching chief. 

High Elk shook his head. 

“That settles it!” raged Barnes. “’I'was them 
cowboys, arter all! An’ they’ve got away with 
yore people, Kernel, somehow!” he added. “I 
left ’em all, right hyar, to go look fer them In- 
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juns. The kid was wounded—shot a big b’ar thet 
mauled him some—zow, what ?” 

It caused consternation, that announcement that 
Scotty was wounded! ‘They were all looking at 
the ranger in varying degrees of shocked amaze- 
ment, the Colonel and Sid with grim worry grow- 
ing in their eyes, Hano and High Elk with trou- 
bled faces—for there did not seem to be any end 
to the mysteries connected with that dead moose! 

“Scotty—wounded?” asked Sid, his jaw drop- 
ping. 

“That’s what I said, son! He an’ thet Injun 
boy was in a hoss-litter. Them two cowboys was 
handcuffed and roped to their saddles. I left 
Montana John guardin’ them, an’ both boys 
asleep in the litter, seein’ as thet b’ar hed gentled 
them both, some. An’ now they’s all gone! It 
war the two of them cowmen against Montana 
John alone, when ye come to think of it!” con- 
cluded Barnes perplexedly. 

“My stars!’ gasped the Colonel. ‘Then he 
turned to the Indians. 

“High Elk, come here,” he said, and his voice 
was filled with anxious appeal. ‘And you too, 
Hano: if ever you owed us any help, it is now! 
I want your best trackers on this. We have a 
difficult trail ahead, for we must find and capture 
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these two rufhans without their being able to harm 
either our two wounded boys or Big John. Let’s 
drop the moose charge for the present, Mr. 
Barnes. It can wait, until you have these two 


” 


miscreants in hand once more 

“‘Seein’ as I needs them two, plumb sudden, in 
my business, J’/] say the moose kin wait!” ex- 
claimed Barnes. ‘‘Come on, boys—we shore all 
gotto rope our ev-i-dence ag’in!” 

They all started for the south end of the valley, 
where Barnes had left Big John and the boys. 
‘To Sid it was the darkest hour of all the trouble 
over that exasperating dead moose. And it was 
not relieved by their finding two empty pairs of 
handcuffs on the grass where the warden had left 
Big John and the boys! 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE DISPOSAL OF THE WHITE BUFFALO 


ND about then, down in the timber that 
A crowded the lower valley so densely that 
the main trail could not be seen forty feet 
through it, there broke out a mighty horn of a 
voice, singing vigorously and all out of tune a 
brave song of the West. 

Sid’s heart gave a jump within him. “Listen, 
father!” he called, checking Jed. “It’s Big John 
himself, and he’s singing ‘The Texas Ranger!’” 

The whole cavalcade stopped to listen, and 
more than one older man in it breathed freer. 

“T’'ve tromped—fer many a—weary mile,” 
rang out Big John’s favorite tune to the jolt of 
Whitey’s gait. 

“Across Nebras-ka’s sands, 

“And o’er the drear-y Staked Plains,” it yelled, 
echoing across and across the valley through the 
thick timber, 

“And up—the Ri-o Grande.” 
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Sid laughed and wept at the same time, “It’s all 
right, Hano! _Moose, Scotty, everything! Big 
John never sings unless his mind is easy! Listen 
to him!” 

“But the Bad—Lands of Wy-O-ming,” the song 
went on,—a trumpet of an O that filled the whole 
valley. 

“Are the worst—I ev-er seen!””—There was an 
iron punch in the tones of that declaration! 

“Tt’s the coun-try where—you free to death, 

“And the dé-gies are—so lean!” 

Sid whooped and kiyooed as the heads of 
horses came in sight. ‘There were Scotty and 
Niltci, seated in a litter between their two ponies! 
And behind them rode those two cowboys, tied to 
their saddles with their hands roped behind them; 
last of all came Big John, his leather face all 
screwed up with the earnestness he was putting 
into that song; and one hairy fist was pointing a 
six-gun the size of a small cannon nonchalantly 
into the back of his nearest prisoner. 

The great cowman was now launching into a 
second verse descriptive of the shortcomings of 
Wyoming as a cow country. He held up his free 
hand for no one to interrupt. Nothing could stop 
him with the “Texas Ranger” until the very last 
verse had been disposed of! Nearer and nearer 
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came the tramping rhythms of the song, and his 
queer pack train had almost reached them when it 
came to an end in one long unmelodious bellow 
and Big John checked Whitey. 

“My stars, John—what’s all this?’ burst out 
the Colonel as spokesman for their whole party, 
“You seem to have ’em there, all right!” 

“You bet!” beamed Big John and paused for 
more breath. “It’s this-away, Kernel. Scotty, he 
done lost a b’ar,”’ he began, most irrelevantly. 
“That’s him he’s a-settin’ on now.” He pointed 
at the huge pile of silver fur that formed the 
bedding of Scotty’s litter. ‘‘He aims to match ye, 
Siddy-boy, fer your Ring-necked grizzly.” 

“Ye-es?” The Colonel grinned, his face all 
questions. ‘We had an inning or two with that 
bear ourselves. Get on with it, John!” 

Big John reached for more breath. ‘Which- 
same b’ar was chowin’ up a moose what ’pears to 
be makin’ a pile of trouble hyarabouts, one way 
an’ nother. But Scotty, he claims that moose is 
ev-i-dence, savvy? So he an’ the b’ar mixes it, an’ 
Ole Silversides comes fer him, most imperlite, an’ 
busts his shootin’ wing. Niltci, he’s tore up some 
considerable, too. But atween ’em they fills him 
full of good old Missouri lead, an’ he ups and 
dies, promiscuous, all’ raound the scenery. Scotty 
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an’ Niltci, they’s more’n half dead, too; an’ thar 
these two skunks hyar finds ’em.” He indicated 
his two prisoners with one contemptuous and com- 
prehensive wave of his hand. “But yore unkel, 
Sid, is trackin’ them two hee-roes with the ole 
smell-dawg, an’ he reaches the top of an all-fired 
landslide jest in time to horn in. Well, we-all 
dallies with these hyar gents a piece, an’ we gits 
’em good! ‘That’s all, Kernel—whoosh! I been 
a-singin’!’”” he exploded, reaching largely for more 
breath. ‘You tell ’em the rest of it, Ruler!’’ he 
said, eying his dog fondly. 

“Perhaps I’d better!” spoke up Scotty, for Big 
John’s explanation didn’t explain, so any one 
could notice. ‘“‘We came down here, after that, 
Colonel, and found the Indians gone. Mr. Barnes 
went after them, as he needed them to complete 
our evidence of a thirty-three rifle against these 
two. I was asleep at the time—I’m none too good 
now—’ he added, smiling faintly. “And it was 
then that they got loose, somehow, and put Big 
John out. Next thing I knew, I was in a great 
log deadfall, where they had taken me, and this 
one’’—indicating Carow—‘had his knee on the 
trigger and was holding off Big John, who had 
tracked me there with Ruler. Thought I was 
going to get my everlasting then!” grinned Scotty. 
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“One touch of Carow’s knee, and down would 
come a log on me bigger than the mast of a ship! 
And John couldn’t do a thing either! One shot, 
and Carow might fall on the trigger or some- 
thing. . . . Well, in jumps Ruler, and Carow 
lunges for him and down they went. Bonesey, 
here, he held the trigger firm and got me out 
when it was all over. I wish you’d remember that 
boys!” 

“Don’t know about that!’ growled the warden 
grimly. ‘Anyhow, the ev-i-dence is all complete. 
You shore had nothing to do with that moose, 
High Elk!” He beamed upon the chief. Sid 
gripped Hano’s hand, whooping with gladness. 
The Indians were all grunting with pleasure and 
immense relief, now that they were grasping the 
idea of peace and freedom from the menace of the 
reservation once more. Sid turned to the Colonel 
and saw that his father and High Elk were shak- 
ing hands over it all fervidly. ‘The warden smiled 
and went on: 

“Tt war a low-down frame-up, that moose, 
High Elk. But this boy, here,” he pointed at 
Scotty while every one cheered, “he was the one 
who was smart enough to git onto their little 
game.” 

Scotty received an ovation then that was sweet 
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to his soul! And it grew more and more demon- 
strative as the warden told them all the story. 
“This one shot that moose himself,’ he con- 
cluded, indicating Carow, “‘t’other is accessory 
before the fact. They can tell the judge all about 
it to-morrow!” 

High Elk stepped forward passionately. “But 
why, white man, why did you do it?” he asked 
Carow. ‘‘What have my people ever done to 
you?” 

Carow spat with a silent grimace but Bone- 
sey spoke up. 

‘““*Cause I’m a fool, chief, see?” He wiggled 
both ears facetiously. ‘‘Allus was a good clown; 
an’ the circus boss, he give us a writin’ for a 
thousand dollars ef we ropes that lil’ white buf- 
falo calf. It looked big to me. As you Injuns 
was gyardin’ him, Jack an’ me figgered to run ye 
out’n the country by framin’ up that moose on ye, 
see ?—That’s all my piece, stranger,’ he said ap- 
pealingly to the Colonel and then relapsed into a 
dejected silence. 

Scotty put in a word, softly, for he was very 
faint and tired: 

“I wish, somehow, we could give Bonesey an- 
other chance, Colonel!” he said wistfully. ‘He's 
got brains, lots of ’em; only he doesn’t use ’em. 
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We're losing a good man, Mr. Barnes, if you jail 
him,” he said to the warden. 

“Huh?” ~~ exclaimed Barnes, astonished. 
“Stickin’ up fer a skunk like him, Kid?—That 
ain’t sense, young feller! And him tyin’ ye up an’ 
that-all too a 

“He isn’t a skunk,” insisted Scotty. ‘He was 
trying to help his partner, and yet not hurt Niltci 
and me any more than he had to.”” And he told 
how Bonesey had bound up their wounds while 
Carow would have let them bleed to death; and 
then about that poem on the shack door. 


“There’s a real man in him, boys, if you only 
give it a chance,” said Scotty. ‘“‘Sid—Niltci and I 
are the only ones of us that got hurt in all this,” 
he appealed. ‘I’ve been knocked down by a bale 
of hay on four legs; and Niltci’s out two ribs,— 
but we'll give you our bear if you'll help us save 
Bonesey from jail!” 

“Thanks, young feller!’ remarked Bonsey sar- 
donically, ‘but I sticks with me pardner, see? 
We'll go to the pen together.” 

“You’re right about that, stranger!” said 
Barnes drily. ‘‘Welp; so long, gents, I gotto get 
movin’.”’ 

“Hold on a moment before you go, Mr. 
Barnes,” interposed the Colonel, “I have some 
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things to clear up here. To begin with, that white 
buffalo calf has been captured ¥ 

“Roped!” said the warden excitedly. “He be- 
longs to the State of Idaho, Colonel! Who roped 
him? You Injuns— You'll ket yourself into trou- 
ble yet, High Elk!” he exclaimed, eying the chief 
sternly. 

“Hold on!—WNo one roped him, Barnes! No 
one is to blame,”’ soothed him the Colonel, ‘but 
he’s captured, just the same—by a horse, this 
‘Arab, Jed, here. All by himself; and he had him 
corralled in a little box canyon up in Buffalo Val- 
leva 

“Well, I want to know!” gasped the warden 
eying Jed with interest, “How come?” 

‘Steer-nipping trick he has, and he used it on 
the cow buffalo, the mother of that white calf. I 
want your permission to take that white buffalo 
on my permit, Barnes ti 

“Wau!” shouted High Elk, amazed, and 
Hano leaped toward him furiously while fierce 
grunts sounded all around. 

‘To present him to these Indians,” finished 
the Colonel with a twinkle of good-nature in his 
eyes, while the Cheyenne again grunted with as- 
tonishment and Sid cheered. 

“My advice to you, High Elk, is not to keep 
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him here; or you'll only have more trouble with 
rapscallions like these two. You make a present 
of him—to the President of the United States, 
High Elk! <A gift, from the Cheyennes to the 
Nation. Hano has an idea, Mr. Barnes, of ex- 
tending this experiment of your agent’s to an In- 
dian National Park. That idea might take, High 
Elk, with the people of the United States—your 
own fellow-citizens I wish they were! You send 
this freak buffalo to the zoo in Washington, as a 
present from the Cheyenne, and the newspapers 
will surely notice it and at the same time give 
publicity to your plea for an Indian National 
Park. ‘That was my idea in giving him to you, 
High Elk. How about it, Mr. Barnes?” 

“All right, Colonel—so far as the State of 
Idaho cares which. Ef you wants to make one 
of yore buffalo the white one they’s nothin’ in the 
permit against it!” He grinned: “Give him ter 
the Injuns ef you want to!—J got no more to say 
about it then. Come along, you two!” he 
growled, reaching for the halter of Bonesey’s 
mount. 

“Hold up, jist a minute, Mister!” whined 
Carow. “I want ter say one leetle thing afore 
these gents. I never done nothin’ good that I kin 
remember; but I want ter, now. Bonesey here; 
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he ought to hev another chanct, Mister! ’Cause 
why? Well, neither you, Mister Warden, nor 
Montana John, nor the kid himself, know that 
my pard Bonesey hed nawthin’ to do with thet 
b’ar trap, see? ’Stid, he was so worrited thet the 
kid mought get hurt thet I couldn’t do nawthin’ 
with him, see? Why didn’t I shoot yore dawg, 
Montana John? ’Cause I couldn’t, or Bonesey, 
he’d hev drawed onme! Ihed ye all cold. None 
of ye dast do anything, lest the trap come down 
onto this kid, here, whar J fixed him! But Bone- 
sey, he was too good-hearted ter let me git away 
with it, see? He went back on his own pardner 
sooner than let me do that—or even take a 
chanct on it!” 

Carow stopped and looked away. Big John 
and Scotty gasped. They had both known the 
extreme danger Scotty himself had been in through 
Carow’s deviltry, but neither had as yet grasped 
the part Bonesey had been playing against it. 
Bonesey himself lifted one ear slowly and grinned 
sheepishly. Not for a million iron-men would he 
have said a word in his own extenuation had not 
Carow done it for him! He had gone back on his 
pal, in the last analysis; and was ashamed, and 
determined to share his prison sentence with him. 
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“So that was why you was grabbin’ fer the 
trap-trigger when I was about to let go good lead 
inter ye!” gasped Big John, looking with new 
eyes on Bonesey. ‘‘Hyar, son—take my hoss!” 
and he held out Whitey’s bridle. 

The action said more than all the words in the 
world! Colonel Colvin was eying Bonesey with 
much more appreciation, now. He had heard 
nothing, so far, to make him listen to Scotty’s 
sentimental plea for clemency, but this changed 
everything! Surely this man Bonesey was worth 
saving | 

“How about my going bail for him, Barnes?” 
he asked. ‘‘A good heart is worth easing up any 
amount of lawto save! And a prison term might 
turn it bitter, and we’d only make another Carow 
of him. Really, Barnes, he’s only accessory be- 
fore the fact! You’ve got your real bad-one 
there. J’l] take a chance on friend Bonesey! I 
can use him here as a wrangler, and put him on 
later down at the ranch. How about it?” 

Barnes scratched his head. ‘“‘It’s too many for 
me, Kernel!” he admitted after some puzzled 
thought. ‘“Reckon, ef the Jedge says so, ye kin. 
I'll leave him with you ontil I talk to His Honor 
about it, hey?” 

“Do! I'll be responsible for him. ‘Tell the 
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judge it’s from me, and I'll sign any necessary 
papers.” 

The warden turned to Bonesey. 

“The Kernel’s givin’ you another chanct, Bone- 
sey. What do you say?” 

Bonesey hesitated; then wiggled an ear and 
looked at Carow inquiringly. “I went back on 
you, pard,” he said,—“‘But I jest hed to, when ye 
went to puttin’ that kid in the b’ar trap! ’Pears- 
like I oughtto take my medicine, now, an’ do time 
with you.” 

‘““Aw, go on, Bonesey!” said the ruffian gruf- 
fly, ‘don’t mind me!—I done it all; hull thing, 
moose, bear trap, an’ everything, Mister!” he ap- 
pealed to the warden, ‘‘an’ I’ll tell the Jedge that 
in court. Bonesey, he’s out of it! He done noth- 
ing but sorter oozed along in whatever I did. 
Will that help any?” 

“Might; if some one stands sponsor for his fu- 
ture good behavior,” said Barnes, speaking le- 
gally, “‘an’ the Kernel’s offerin’ ter do jest that. 
I’m willin’, ef the Jedge is; I hates ter see a good 
man spiled, myself!” 

Scotty leaned over weakly out of the litter and 
almost fell with his hand on Bonesey’s shoulder. 
“Do it, Bonesey!” he appealed huskily. “I owe 
you my life! And it’s the big chance of yours! 
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You'll make a regular feller, once you get to 
working with us—please!” he begged. 

“Easy there, old timer!” said Bonesey, work- 
ing both ears and setting Scotty gently upright 
again. “Welp, boys—cain’t never refuse a sick 
man nawthin’!” he grinned sheepishly. Then to 
the Colonel: 

“Reckon you done hired a hand, Mister!’ he 
drawled. It was a typical cowboy speech, shorn 
of sentiment, intensely practical; but under it lay 
a world of suppressed feeling, of words of grati- 
tude and of rebirth of hope for which Bonesey 
could by no means find utterance. And it let 
loose an explosion of jubilation in the Colonel’s 
party! Sid felt, as he listened, something of that 
rejoicing that there is in Heaven when one poor 
weak mortal turns gropingly to the right, after, 
perhaps, a young lifetime spent in wandering, 
seeking, drifting, without once ever finding the 
true Anchor of Life, the company and example of 
good men. 

The Indians were looking with wondering eyes 
at this little drama of the salvation of a cowboy. 
They could understand it but dimly, and High 
Elk was still puzzled over the Colonel’s words to 
him concerning the White Buffalo. Was it really 
theirs, now? But Barnes rode forward with a 
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grim smile on his lips: “I'll take yore hand, Bone- 
sey!” he said. ‘Good luck to you!” 

He wrung the paw that Bonesey thrust out to 
him, shyly and hesitatingly ; then beckoned shortly 
to Carow and started to ride off down the valley. 
A short distance away he turned in his saddle: 
“Good-by, Kernel! Yore a damned good man!” 
he cried out appreciatively. “Tl fix it up with 
the Jedge about Bonesey!” 

And so left them the Man of the Law. His 
handgrip with Bonesey had done more than any 
one thing to reinstate that cow-punisher himself 
in the working world of honest men. The Colonel 
waved him a cheerful adieu; then turned to High 
Elk. 

“TJ mean all I said, High Elk,” he reassured 
that chieftian. ‘‘The White Buffalo is yours, to 
present to the Great White Father in Washing- 
ton. Is all peace now between us?” 

“Ugh!” grunted High Elk, his coppery face 
one wrinkle of grins. You could not expect much 
more than that from the uncommunicative Chey- 
enne! But the Colonel knew that he had won 
his point. If High Elk—and various other chiefs 
of the Shoshones and Snakes and Flatheads— 
would only sieze this opportunity for a dramatic 
appeal to Washington they might yet realize 
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Hano’s dream of an Indian National Park. The 
newspapers would surely give them publicity after 
such an unusual present as the rare scientific curi- 
osity of a white buffalo calf! Presently High 
Elk spoke again, and it was to the point, ‘“We 
help you wid dem buffalo, Henoga!”’ he said. 

It was enough; plenty; a practical expression 
of the Cheyenne gratitude that was most valu- 
able! 

“Good!” said the Colonel heartily. They all 
rode up the valley again and the parties separated 
at the Colonel’s camp, the Cheyennes returning to 
teepees that had been set up once more on the 
flat. And next morning High Elk came up with 
a band of helpers, and the work began of roping 
the three buffalo that Colonel Colvin still re- 
quired. 

It was a busy week that followed! Scotty and 
Niltci could do little but recuperate, spending 
much of their time down at a small brush corral 
on the flats, where was now penned that curious 
little white calf that had so nearly caused serious 
trouble in these mountains. Sid, Hano, and 
Bonesey were in the thick of the riding, a trium- 
virate that was invincible with the lariat! 

And then came the long, slow trek through the 
mountains, driving those hobbled buffalo guided 
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and led by lariats and ponies along the steep trails. 
‘A circus, the entire distance! as Sid put it later. 
It ended, at last, at the rails, where stood cattle 
cars on a siding. The Colonel turned his buffalo 
over to Bonesey and the two wranglers. ‘“You’ve 
done well all through this business, Bonesey,”’ he 
said. ‘Now I’m giving you proof of further con- 
fidence. You, Sam, and Bud will have a week in 
the caboose, while the freight train is taking all 
our horses and buffalo down to the Arizona ranch. 
Think you'll stick it? All the chance you want 
to jump the train, at any settlement town, you 
know! How about it?” 

Bonesey wiggled one ear deliberately; then a 
smile cracked his sunburned features. ‘‘You bet 
you'll see us hoss-killers, and all the critters, too, 
plumb as paint down to thet ranch of yourn, Ker- 
nel!” he said happily. 

The Colonel and the boys stood on the station 
platform waiting for the express while the freight 
was pulling out of the siding. The slatted cattle 
cars rumbled by, their horses whinnying at them, 
the five captured buffalo looking stolidly out of 
the pens in which each was confined. Then the 
caboose passed, and he waved a hand at Bonesey 
and the two wranglers standing on its rear plat- 
form. 
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“Good job, boys!” he said heartily to Sid and 
Scotty and their young Indian chums. “I’ve done 
more than get those buffalo for Arizona that my 
heart was set upon—lI’ve picked up a real man, 
there!” 

“You said it, father!’ came back Sid enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘Bonesey’s true blue! Good as any 
man we have on the ranch. Somehow, you know, 
I think there’s nothing bigger that you can do in 
this world than to give a man another chance!” 
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